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GERMAN LITERATURE AND ART.* 


poetry, music, and painting up to 

pagers F source, we find them to Caer 
strong marks of identity; and, although 
they vary from each other in their outward 
expression, pie Som never found without the 
impress of an inner psychical impulse, which 
js the universal predicate of all the manifes- 
tations of = In the —— before us, 
we will employ poesy as the fittest term for 
and poetical fetion embraced within 

the department of the three sister arts ; for 


speaking of _— alone, in its literary sense, 


is but a one-sided view of it, since we can 
regard poesy in its combined form as afford. 


ing a much larger share of intellectual de- 
light. Poetry, in the literary sense alone, 
furnishes but a limited portion of the more 
general subject of poesy, which, in its full- 
est scope and enjoyment, must be sought 
for in the works of pictorial, musical, and 
written harmony. . 
In li poesy we have no universal 
; if we had, it would be paramount; 
but as each nation’s feelings and thoughts 
are intimately and inseparably blended with 
the structure and idioms of its own language, 


the power and sway of its poetical themes 
must, necessarily, be confined within its own 
limits. 


Poesy, as represented by the pictorial art 
and melody, is less restricted by nationality ; 
and although, when appearing under these 
forms, it may, in some measure, be impress- 
ed with national features, yet it is universal 
in its influence upon the feelings and imagi- 
nation. 

Our own Gray’s elegy is a production of 
great idyllic and elegiac beauty, yet this 
beauty is not solely displayed in the group- 
ing of pleasing images, because these same 
images might be presented to us by the paro- 
dist in produce a very feeble effect 
upon the heart of the English reader. In 
the case of the “ Elegy,” it is the association 
of thought and language in which we have 
been nurtured that gives all the force and 
power to this favorite poem. 

In the perusal of Schiller’s “Glocke,” in 
the origina inal, it is almost n that the 
mind should have been cradled in the lan- 

in which it is written to enjoy the fall 
orce and excellence of its most striking pas- 
sages, and to give them an English interpre- 
tation conveys the idea, but not the full feel- 
ing. Neither of these poems could extend 
its sway beyond its own national limits, yet, 
if represented in painting, or even by music, 
as attempted in the more recent style of 
composition, in which not only objective de- 
scription, but even that of subjective impres- 
sion is attempted, they would be universal 
favorites. 

There are, perhaps, but two forms in 
which written poesy can be admitted to pos- 
Sess universal sway, either in the strength, 
accuracy, and boldness of objective deserip- 
tion and imagery j or when it strikes upon 
those chords of feeling which are common to 
all humanity. It is to this secret that we 
must impute Homer's as well as Shak- 
speare’s universality. The former presents 
images which we can readily appreciate, al- 


* Bilder und By Sonderland Dis- 
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though coming out from under the guise of 
an extinct ; the latter speaks the 
thoughts of universal philosophy in- 
dulged in by all mankind. For we imagine 
this to be the souree of his high favoritism 
among the Germans, and not by reason of 
those streamlets of pure poetry which are con- 
stantly seen gurgling forth in all the pictures 
he gives us of our common humanity. 

It cannot be doubted that language affects 
our ideas, and that by giving the same object 
different appellations, vur impressions of it 
become modified. Hence we can trace the 
cause why, in the solely poetical aspect of 
things, they become chased and moulded 
into that wsthetical form which mere prose 
language cannot impart to them. By the 
same analogy we perceive why peculiar 
modes of thought are identified with the na- 
tionality of language, the thought itself be- 
ing incorporated with the language, and be- 
coming inseparable from it. ‘The same con- 
ception may be universal, as human impulses 
bear a similar origin ; yet language possesses 
refinements which raise or lower the concep- 
tion. 

To supply the great desideratum in lite- 
rary poesy, we must look to music and paint- 
ing, which can only fulfil their destiny by 
supplying what we find wanting in written 
language. These arts have formed a kindred 
alliance in operatic performances, where mu- 
sic, exerting the highest potency it can as- 
sume, by all the attractions of a visible re- 
presentation and an appeal to the senses in 
the combination of painting, melody, and 
dramatic action, leads the mind to a higher 
appreciation of true poesy than it can else- 
where find. Since it affords a visible repre- 
sentation and finds ingress to the heart 
through harmony of tone, it exerts a univer- 
sality which has never been denied it. To 
the interpretation of genuine poesy, it can 
_ higher claims than mere painting; and 
where the opera can be heard, we should 
prefer its performances, as an exposition of 
national poesy, to painting and other branches 
of the pictorial arts. 

As a substitute, however, for the opera, 
the pictorial arts claim our first attention, 
and we propose, therefore, to introduce the 
reader into the domain of German poesy, 
through the portals of art, and we know of 
no school more appropriate for this purpose 
than that of Diisseldorf, in its genre and ro- 
mantie departments. 

We have before us the “ Bilder und Rand- 
zeichnungen” of Sonderland, whose name 
stands conspicuous in the galaxy of Diissel- 
dorf genius, a work intended to illustrate fa- 
vorite poems and ballads of Schiller, Goethe, 
Holty, Korner, Uhland, Voss, Freiligrath, 
and others. 

The painter and have selected Suabia 
as the genial soil for furnishing’ the natural 
images of simple life and that naive repre- 
sentation of character which have always 
been ingredients of the most choice poe- 


It remains one of the problems of esthe- 
tic inquiry, why the finest forms of being 
and action are sought after in idyllic life, 
and why, by rising out of the simplicity 
and artlessness of that condition, all 
changes into a more prosaic tendency. He 
who would create poesy, never seeks his 
subject in the unnatural, disguised, and dis- 
torted aspects of conventional life, glossed 
over as it is with all the culture and refine- 


ue 





ments of education, but goes in among the 


scenes of rural innocence and peace. As the 
lastic art admits of no adornments of the 
uman form, so poesy is restricted by the 
same rule, before it has learned the disguises 
and artifices of social refinement. 

In pictorial representation the historical 
may be regarded as the highest grade of art, 
as far as relates to scope of artistic talent, 
depth of intellect, and loftiness of invention ; 
but for esthetic conception, we must look to 
idyllic poesy, as the most fertile source, and 
this is the source we find most sought for in 
painting, poetry, and the interpretation of 
them both by musical thought. 

This stage of social life and the charac- 
terization given to it by the Suabian peasant, 
with his truly poetical but unsophisticated 
feeling, forms an element which has been 
eagerly seized upon both by poet and artist, 
and the subject has given rise to some of 
the most felicitous productions. The dialect 
of the Suabian peasant is well adapted for 
the purpose of strengthening the characteri- 
zation of this species of poesy, and the ex- 
treme naiveté which is inherent in it renders 
its beauty irresistible. It has, probably, fur- 
nished as much for this grade of German 
poesy, as the Scotch element has for the fic- 
tions of Scott and his followers; and goes 
far to enforce the truth of the position that 
in any remarkable series of fictitious works, 
we must ascribe more to the localities of na- 
ture, the marked features of her scenery, and, 
above all, the ru , original, and hardy in- 
tellectuality of the people which form the 
groundwork of the tale, than to the imagina- 
tive fertility of the author. In every strictly 
national literature, a perennial fountain must 
be sought after, which is to furnish an ex- 
haustless supply of thought, feeling, history, 
and tradition. By imbibing from this foun- 
tion, there is given to the land and the people 
an individuality of stature, form, and beauty, 
which abides with them, their history, and 
their y throughout time. 

" und Gretel” is not only written, 
but it is drawn and sung, and in our artist’s 
representation of it, we have it presented to 
us in each of these forms. It is classed 
among the national and popular airs of Ger- 
many, as well as the following, which we 
render thus :— 

HANS AND GRETE. 
Grete—“ He’s always looking with a stare, 
And running on behind, 
Take, of those eyes more heedful 


care, 
Or I might make you blind!” 
Hans—“ Don’t turn around with looks so 
tender, 
To ask of me love's token; 
Your little neck’s so very slender, 
'T might easily get broken!’ 


“The Lover,” by Voss, is extremely na- 
tional, though not of the Suabian school, 
and is perhaps among the best executed of 
the Sonderland designs. The poetry is in 
the style of popular song, and in this, as 
well as in the other representations by our ar- 
tist, the conception of the poet is carried out 
in a series of border illustrations. 

The exquisite little national ballad, “ The 
Hostess’s Daughter,” by Uhland, is drawn 
with a degree of pathos and feeling equal to 
the interest of the poetry, and shows in a 
striking manner that when art lends her aid, 

y assumes an attitude it did not possess 
in the form of written . The follow- 
ing version gives the , but cannot 
convey the full feeling :— 
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THE HOSTESS’S DAUGHTER, 
“There came three youths from far beyond 
the Rhine, 
And tarried at an humble hostess’s inn. 
‘Good dame,’ quoth they, ‘have you both 
wine eek eae, 
And may we find your lovely daughter 
here?’ 
‘My beer,’ she said, ‘is fresh, my wine is 
clear— 
But, ah! my daughter lies upon her bier!’ 
The chamber opened, and behold! there 


lay 
The daughter, speechless in death’s lifeless 
clay ! 
Exclaimed. the first one, as he raised the 
veil 
From those fond features, now so cold and 
ale, 
‘ gentle maid, did’st thou but once 
more live, 
My tenderest love thou ever should’st re- 
ceive!’ 
The second came, and slowly veiled her 
o’er, 


Heaving a sigh for her he’d see no more. 
‘ Alas!’ he said, ‘I find thee on thy bier, 
How fondly I have loved thee many a 
year!’ 
The last then raised the veil from off 
the face 
Of her who lay in death’s still, cold 
embrace— 
‘My love hath been, and doth abide for 
thee, 
And shall abide through all eternity.’” 


We are indebted to Uhland for many of 
the favorite Volkslieder or popular songs and 
ballads, having their origin among the pea- 
santry, and em, rural life and rustie 
associations. Both the subject and the grade 
of — it gives rise to have been well in- 
terpreted by our artist, and form his most 
striking and pleasing groups. Schiller’s mi- 
nor productions, as well as his more elabo- 
rate poems, have long since been elevated to 
the rank of genuine poesy, having been writ- 
ten, delineated, and sung. His “Song of the 
Bell” has afforded a subject for Retsch in a 
volume of outlines, executed under the inspi- 
ration of that powerful artistic gift in the de- 
partment in which he has become so distin- 
guished. 

In the work before us, the “ Handschuh,” 
or “Glove,” is very adequately illustrated, 
and has received its musical interpretation in 
the form of a well known ballad song. In 
the “ Theilung der Erde,” the Apportionment 
of the Earth, the same poet rises up into his 
characteristic ideality, and the representation 
of this in the plates of Sonderland is very 
fitly and imaginatively shown. It may be 
considered as a choice minor poem of Schil- 
ler, and the richness of theme gives scope 
for a large play of fancy, both in the mind 
of the poet and in that of the artist, to ren- 
der visible and palpeble what the former has 
conceived. 

To render the abstract thought more con- 
ceivable, the ancients idealized the real in 
art, and placed a cya in the representa- 
tion of living forms, to relieve the mind from 
pure abstraction. This idealization of the 
real in art might be said-in some de. to 
have its counterpart in the modern mang 
cal school, where the idea is placed in tangi- 
ble forms ; with this characteristic distinction, 
however, between the ancient and modern 
schools, that the personification in the former 
was in itself idealistic, whereas the personifi- 
eation of the latter is realistic : a representation 
of the Muses by the ancients furnished an 
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abstract idea in a form intended to be ideal, 
whereas in the modern allegorical painting 
the abstract is personified by forms of living 
reality. In the “ Theilun 
a principle of art which 
cient and modern fancy. We annex the fol- 
lowing version :— 


er Erde,” we see 
vides between an- 


THE APPORTIONMENT OF THE EARTH. 
“*Take the earth, ye mortals,’ said Jove upon 
his throne, 
‘Take and divide it, for the earth shall be 
your own. 
I give it as a fief that cometh from above, 
ae it and divide it, but with fraternal 
ove.’ 
Then they all hastened forth to see, both 
young and old, 
What gifts the bounteous father to each 
should unfold. 
The husbandman went out, the sheaves to 
rake and bind; 
The youth hied to the woods the chase’s 
joys to find ; 
The merchant in his warehouse thrusts all 
he can store ; 
Falernian wines the abbot’s choice, and 
he craves no more ; 
The monarch takes the highways, and 
from them draws his rents: 
‘These shall be mine,’ says he, ‘and from 
the field the tenths ; 
A long while after this, when each one had 
his share, 
Hither the poet came, who travelled from 
afar— 
For him, alas! the earth could no more gifts 
afford— 
Each portion now possessed its master and 
its lord. 
‘Shall I, then, be forgotten? shall I, thy 
truant son, 
Find nothing left to me for all that I have 
done?’ 
This said, his lamentations rose up to 
mighty Jove, 
Who guaed down on the poet from his 
high realms above— 
‘If in the land of dreams, thy time hath 
thus been passed, 
With murmurs com’st thou thus, mourn- 
ing that thou art last ; 
Why cam’st thou not in time all my rich 
gifts to see!’ 
‘How should I come,’ he said, ‘for then 
was I with thee! 
"Twas on thy countenance my eyes de- 


lighted hung, 

And while I gazed, I heard thy heavenly 
music sung. 

Forgive that son whose thoughts in 
cloudy dreams were tossed, 

And thus the world’s bright treasures ir- 
revocably lost.’ 


Said Jove, ‘The field, the chase, the market, 
all are gone, 

And nothing more remains for thee but this 
alone; 

If thou wilt only come and make thy home 
with«me, 

As often as thou com’st shall heaven be open 
to thee.’” 


Goethe’s Rattenfanger (Rat-catcher), a 


terse little ballad, is neatly executed, and its 
study lends increased animation and spirit to 
that pleasing little song, which runs thus :— 


THE RAT-CATCHER. 
“ Here comes the hero known to fame, 
He who all the rats can tame; 
Of him this old town stands in need, 
For wonders he can do indeed. 
As many rats as there may be, 
And all the weasels I can see, 
No sooner than’s eg the race, 
Tl rout them out of this old place. 
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And he who sings to rats and 

Tames children also in a trice, 

The striplings to submission brings, 

When he the golden legend sin 

And let the boys be e’er so bold, 

And let the girls be e’er s0 cold, 

I touch my harp-strings, lo! they come 

Won by the music, silent, dumb! ’ 
The singer with his wondrous sung 
Expertly draws the maidens’ throng, 
In every town that he passed through, 
To listen they together drew. 

And be the damsels e’er so shy, 

And let the matrons look awry, 

Each one that hears the magic sounds, 

Within the enchanted circle bounds,” 

(To be resumed in our next.) 
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WILLIAM JERDAN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY,* 


Tue first volume of the Reminiscences of 
William Jerdan, just issued in London and 
announced for immediate publication by 
Messrs. Ticknor & Co., in Boston, brings to 
us, in spite some ae mass of jp- 
teresting and agreeable anecdote. Mr. Jer. 
dan ray some half a century has been float. 
ing among the uppermost classes of London 
life he has seen the rise and progress of the 
Fourth Estate of the press, and has been a 
participator in its progress at times when 
talents like his own were available to its 
service, though now he is left behind by the 
greater diligence and better training of a 
new generation. It is the fate of most of us 
to be thus outstripped in the race, and we 
may be well contented to have had our hold 
upon the excitements and enjoyments of 
fifty years, which is certainly our share of the 
present, let who will supersede us at the end 
of the period. For more than thirty years 
Mr. Jerrold held the reins of the Literary 
Gazette, booking as inside passengers of his 
popular vehicle such goodly company as the 
Scotts, Byrons, Wordsworths, Southeys, 
Moores, Coleridges, Hooks, Hoods, Hunts — 
and other lights of the Georgian constella- 
tion—author-folk not to be picked up, just 
now, everywhere along the road-side. It is 
something to talk with a man who has 
shaken hands with all these brave people; 
and if Mr. Jerdan will only tell us a syllable 
of each of them he will be weleome. This 
is what we look for from him—an entertain- 
ing, profitable book of personal anecdote. 
Some of our Enylish contemporaries are 
publishing melancholy articles on Mr. Jer- 
dan’s failure in life and some unadjusted 
quarrel which he has with the literary profes- 
sion, but this is not the matter nor, at this 
distance, is this the place to entangle the 
reader in these discussions. It is enough 
that Mr. Jerdan has a story to tell and tells 
it in good after-dinner style. It is perhaps 
the condition of most autobiographers that 
they have a tinge of personal weakness. 
We must take “the heh os the gods provide 
us” and be content. If Mr. Jerdan’s neces- 
sities have driven him upon this forced task 
of retailing his life, extending his mahogany 


and opening his or-doors to readers 
eeeighoak the world, we should give him 4 
courteous, generous reception—not knowing 


how painful is this process of reminiscence, 
how sad it is to ransack the memory of good 
fellowships long departed and make mer- 
chandize of that “jest’s pees | which 
lay in the ear of a friend or a dear com- 
panion. 

—e saee of William Jerdan, with his i 
ma, fete 


and Correspon’” 
the last fifty years. Vol. I. Ticknor, Reed 
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The merit of Mr. Jerdan’s Auto- 

: resembles that lately published by 

unt; and ingenious comparisons 

scht be traced out between them, though 

Hunt as an original producer would claim 
the ence in our regard. 

Jerdan has been a clever man, rather than 
aman of first-rate power and resources, and 
it frequently happens to such a person, of 
lively impulses and general susceptibilities, 
to be found in the current of important 
events, in which he is neither a mere ob- 
server nor yet a noticeable actor, but some- 
thing between the two. His life has just 
enough of the spirit of adventure to be 
drawn into the current of memorable enter- 
rise, without controlling or directing it. 

r. Jerdan, notwithstanding his numerous 
undertakings with periodical literature, has 
not put his stamp upon the press like Hazlitt 
or Leigh Hunt; but he has been very much 
mixed up with its affairs—and the best 
monument of his career which he will leave 
behind him, will be this collection of anec- 
dotes—if it is fairly carried out according to 
the names and conditions of the prospectus. 

We shall not rewrite Mr. Jerdan’s life 
from these miscellaneous recollections, nor 
further “ point the moral” of his tale; but 
shall gather a paragraph here and there, 
marking his course as he gets along and 
looking out for any glimpses of his more 
distinguished notabilities :— 

MR, JERDAN A YOUTHFUL PRODIGY. 


“When still a child so young as to be unac- 
quainted with my letters, I ssed an extra- 
ordinary faculty of the boy Biddle kind for 
ype and could promptly render an account 
of arithmetical questions, such as were put to 
me by the gentlemen who were my father’s as- 
sociates, and receive from them, in return, ex- 
pressions of admiration and immense rewards, 
enabling me to scatter blessings round in the 
shape of gingerbread and sweetmeats. To be 
treated as a precocious phenomenon is a dan- 
gerous shoal, but as my talent left me as 

ly as it had arrived, I was not long ex- 
toit. With the acquisition of the A, B, 
C, the gift of calculation suddenly departed, 
and from that hour to this a more unready 
reckoner than I have been never existed in the 
world. It has seemed as if all my capacity in 
this way had been exhausted between m 
birthday and its fourth anniversary ; although 
Ihave not been unequal to high and abstract 
propositions of sufficient interest to enchain 
the faculties for their solution.” 


Throughout: life Mr. Jordan appears to 
have been a man of society, enjoying unusual 
~~ in Edinburgh and London of social 
life. His reminiscences are therefore more 
likely to relish of the dinner-table than the 
library. Of his early Edinburgh dinner cam- 
pan this is perhaps as good a story as any 
other :— 


A GLASS OF SALT AND WATER. 


“*T once presided (said the droll old Lord 
Eleho) over a jolly company when it was more 
customary than it now is, and the more’s the 
pity, to call upon every guest in turn for a 
song or a tale, under the penalty, in case of 
refusal or non-compliance, of a strong tumbler 
of salt and water. I, at last, came to a con- 
tumacious chap, who protested that he could 
neither sing a song or tell a tale. This would 
not pass with me, and especially as I had had 
my eye upon this Billy for some time, and did 
not at like his jeering leers and scoffing 
manners. So I said to him peremptorily, 

Well, sir, if ye can do neither the one nor 
the other, you must oblige me by tossing off the 
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tumbler I will now order to be brought to 


you.” “Stop,” he cried hastily, “let me try 
first?” Silence ensued, and he proceeded— 
“There was once a thief who chanced to find 
a church door open, of which carelessness he 
took advantage and stepped in, not to worship, 
but to carry off whatever of portable he ae 
find. He put the cushions under his arms, hid 
as much as he could, and impudently wrapt 
the pulpit cloth about him like a plaid. But 
lo and behold, whilst he was thus employed 
the sexton happened to pass by, and seeing 
the chureh-door open, got the key and locked 
it ; so that when our sacrilegious friend thought 
he had nothing to do but slip out as slipt in, 
he discovered that he was a close prisoner, 
and all egress stopped. What to do he knew 
not; but at last it struck him that he might 
succeed in letting himself down to the ground 
by the bell-rope. Accordingly, with it in 
hand, he swung gently off; and you may be 
certified set up a ringing that alarmed the 
neighborhood. In short, he was captured 
with his booty upon him as soon as he reached 
mother earth ; upon which, looking up to the 
bell, as I now look up to your lordship, he re- 
monstrated, ‘Had it not been for your long 
— and empty head, I might have escap- 
! ” 


“*T have never ventured to insist upon a 
gentleman drinking salt and water since.’” 


A bit of London merchant life (in a West 
India House) ; playing at law, with a Writer 
to the Signet in Edinburgh ; recruiting his 
health as a Naval Surgeon’s clerk in Ports- 
mouth Harbor:—such were the preparations 
to Jerdan’s literary career. It appears to 
have been about 1806 that Jerdan, character- 
istically enough, was one of a club of editors 
and contributors engaged upon getting up 
the “Aurora” newspaper to represent the 
interests of the West End hotel-keepers and 
landlords. The paper was organized by a 
series of suppers at the hotels. It would 
not probably be difficult to call together lite- 
rary aid by a similar process in New York at 
the present moment. The affair was what 
Dickens’s Little Swills would call “a rummy 
start.” Here they are at it:— 


A LONDON EDITOR FIFTY YEARS AGO, 


“ But to return to my ‘Aurora’ companions ; 
they were nearly all characters, and to show 
how capable they were of the ‘dodge’ prac- 
tice to which I have alluded, I need only state 
that to save themselves the trouble, they con- 
trived to throw the Chancellor’s speech in 
bringing in the budget on me, whose experi- 
ence did not extend to even easy debates, and 
a pretty budget I made of it! But the fourth 
estate was not then so enormously potential as 
now, and my budget passed wonderfully with- 
out much < yee or censure. Our editor 
was originally intended for the Kirk, and was 
a well informed person; but to see him at or 
after midnight in his official chair, a writing 


his ‘leader,’ was a treat for a philosopher. | J 


With the slips of paper before him, a pot of 
rter close at Read, and a pipe of tobacco in 
is mouth, or casually laid down, he proceeded 
secundum artem. The head hung with the 
chin on his collar-bone, as in deep thought— 
a whiff—another—a tug at the beer—and a 
line and a half, or two lines committed to the 
blotted paper.” 


And the Reporter was in keeping :— 
MARK SUPPLE, 


“Among my other coadjutors were Mr. Ro- 
binson, also educated for the Kirk, and a 
quiet man, Mr. Cooper, the author of a volume 
of poetry, which procured him the counte- 
nance of the beautiful Duchess of Devonshire ; 
and Mark Supple, an Irish eccentric of the first 





water; he it was, who, waking out of an in- 
toxicated doze, and seeing Mr. Abbot on the 
treasury bench (the house being in committee), 
called out ‘Master Speaker, as you seem to 
have nothing to do, I call upon you for a song, 
if ye plaze.’ The fierce indignation of the 
Chair rose hotly against this breach of privi- 
lege, and the Serjeant-at-arms was sent up to 
the gallery to take the offender into custody ; 
but Supple adroitly eseaped by pointing out a 
em uaker, sitting two or threeseats below 

im, as the culprit, and the affair assumed so 
ludicrous an aspect, that it ended in the 
worthy broadbrim being turned out in spite of 
his protestations of innocence, and without 
having fees to pay. Mark was, indeed, the 
licensed wag of the gallery, and to my appre- 
hension and recollection possessed more of the 
humor of a Dean Swift, without acerbity or 
ill-nature, than any individual perhaps that 
has lived since his date. His drollery was 
truly Swiftish, and the muddling, snuffling, 
quaint way with which he drawled it out, im- 
parted an extra laughable originality all his 
own. Decorous people ought not to laugh at 
funerals, or the anecdotes of Supple related 
in the mourning coaches which followed his 
hearse, would, much as he was really regret- 
ted, have conyulsed Niobe all tears.” 


A miscellaneous literary career follows the 
early downfall of the Aurora, in the Pilot, 
which did not weather the storm, the British 
Press, Satirist, and Mr. Jerdan tells us that 
he edited in London, at different times several 
prominent papers—“the Sheffield Mercury 
for a number of years, and at other times a 
Birmingham, a Staffordshire Pottery, an Irish 
Journal (for which I never was paid), and 
others in various parts of the country, to the 
sound edification of their readers, and the 
entire relief of their proprietors, who had 
nothing to do but eat their puddings and 
hold their tongues.” The editorship of the 
Sun newspaper appears to have fairly esta- 
blished Mr. Jerdan in the press in 1813, to 
which succeeded his long career in the Lite- 
rary Gazette, commencing in 1817, and con- 
tinuing to within the last two or three years. 

These important facts may sandwich an 
anecdote or two which we have marked as 
we get along :— 


GEORGE Ill, AND TURNERELLI. 


“ Another of the episodes of the year, was 
a visit to Windsor to participate in the Jubilee 
rejoicings, commemorating the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the reign of King George the Third. 
I was accompanied by Turnerelli, the sculptor, 
to whom his Majesty sat for his bust; touch- 
ing which I may relate an anecdote, charac- 
teristic enough of the manner and astuteness 
of the sovereign. Sitting one morning, he ab- 
ruptly asked, ‘What's your name?’ ‘Turne- 
relli, Sir!’ replied the artist, with a proper in- 
clination of the head, ‘Oh, aye, aye, so it is,’ re- 
joined the monareh; ‘Turnerelli, Turnerelli— 
elli, elli, that is Turner, and the elli, elli, elli, to 
make the the geese follow you!’ Such was 
George the Third’s accurate opinion of adding 
foreign terminations to native names.” 


A BIT OF PARIS AND, AN EXCELLENT PUN IN 1814. 


“ Bonaparte’s exit from Fontainebleau, not 
a fortnight before, was already a forgotten 
event in history; and the fétes given by the 
city of Toulouse to Lord Wellington had only 
preceded these illuminations, fireworks, loyal 
shoutings, and revelries which filled the capital 
with a mad joy, The Paris workmen had a 
troublesome and difficult job to prepare the 
way for the restoration of effacing and remov- 
ing the thousands of imperial crowns, N’s, and 
Bees with which orery ible place and 
thing were covered, an e puns and jokes 
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upon them, as they cut and chiselled away at 
their labors, were almost as numerous as the 
objects they were removing. Jl a des N. mit 
(ennemis) partout was a truism in every mouth, 
and the busy bees had their hum, and their 
honey, and their stings hived in a hundred 
epigrams,” 

Altogether we find Mr. Jerdan pleasant 
company. He writes with ease and with 
commendable candor : some of his aneedotes 
are of a more sombre and startling charac- 
ter, and reveal tragic glimpses of human life, 
sad enough even on the pleasant pages of 
pleasure-loving William Jerdan. 





MR, CALVERT’S SCENES AND THOUGHTS IN 
EUROPE.* 


Mr. Catvert is a scholar of refined tastes 
and susceptibilities, educated in the school of 
Goethe, who looks upon the world, at home 
and abroad, in the light not merely of -genial 
and ingenious reflection, but with an eye to 
philosophical practical improvement. He isa 
man of picked habits of thought, of a gen- 
tlemanly instinct in literature, who escapes 
from the reproach of dilettanteism, in the 
ordinary way, by his zeal for reform and 
novelties, Of all the writers who listen to 
the doctrines of Charles Fourier, who sub- 
mit their skulls to the manipulations of the 
Messrs. Fowler, who patronize the douche 
and the water cure and talk valiantly about 
a “new church,” he is certainly among the 
most endurable. He has that instinct of all 
genuine authorship to leave his subject to 
take care of itself when he has fairly stated 
it in his own best way. Whatever errors 
may be charged upon him, the sin of sur- 
plusage is not one of them. He despises the 
vulgarity of preaching you to death, having 
more respect for his readers than to insist at 
any rate upon boring those whom he cannot 
convince. ‘T'o write a small book nowadays 
is so rare that we hold Mr. Calvert’s thin duo- 
decimo of Scenes and Thoughts to be 
a priori entitled to great favor. When we 
look into it we find so much of cultivated 
perception and nice expression that were its 
matter “ thinly scattered to make up a show ” 
in the usual course of these things, we should 
have a book manufacture from the author of 
a dozen volumes. 

In the month of August it is an inestima- 
ble benefit that an author should possess that 
brevity which is the soul of philosophy, 
pathos, and a great many other things, as 
well as wit. 

We could point out book-makers who 
would make their brace of volumes out of 
this eee § etched fiction, sketched in a 
single page o 

THE TWO PRISONS, 

“From midst the town (of Baden-Baden) 
flights of steps led me, on a Sunday morning, 
up a steep height about two hundred feet, to 
to the palace of the Grand Duke. Begilded 
and bedamasked rooms, empty of paintings or 
sculpture, were all that there was to see, so I 
soon from the palace to the terrace in 
front of it. 

“A landscape looks best on Sunday. With 
the repose of man Nature sympathizes, and in 
the inward stillness, imparted unconsciously to 
every spirit by the ayes calm, outward 
beauty is more faithfully imaged. 

“From the landscape my mind was soon 
withdrawn, to an object beneath me. Glan- 
cing over the terrace-railing almost into the 





* Scenes and Thoughts in Europe. By George H. Cal- 
vere ah betes Foleo FP 





a female fi in black, pacing round a small 
garden inclosed by high walls. From the pri- 
vileged spot where I stood, the walls were no 
defence, at least against masculine vision. 
The garden was that of a convent, and the 


einen me. in it was that of a nun, upon | p 
Ww 


rivacy I was thus involuntary intrud- 

ing. Never once raising her eyes from her 
book, she walked round and round the in- 
closure in the Sabbath stillness. But what to 
her was this weekly rest? She is herself an 
incessant sabbath, her existence is a continu- 
ous stillness. She has set herself apart from 
her fellows; she would no more know their 
work-day doings; she is a voluntary somnam- 
bulist, sleeping while awake ; she walks on the 
earth a flesh-and-blood phantom. What a foun- 
tain of life and love is there dried up! To 
cease to be a woman! The warm currents 
that gush from a woman’s heart, all turned 
back upon their souree! What an agony !— 
And yet, could my eyes, that follow the quiet 
nun in her ecireumseribed walk, see through 
her prison into the street behind it, there they 
might, perchance at this very moment, fall on 
a sister going freely whither she listeth, and 
yet, inclosed within a cirele more cireum- 
scribed a thousand fold than any that stones 
ean build—the circle built by public reproba- 
tion. Not with downeast lids doth she walk, 
but with a bold stare that would out-look the 
scorn she awaits. No Sabbath stillness is for 
her—her life is a continuous orgie. No cold 
phantom is she—she has smothered her soul in 
its flesh. Not arrested and stagnant are the 
eurrents of her woman’s heart—infected at 
their spring, they flow foul and fast. Not 
apart has she set herself from her fellows—she 
is thrust out from among them. Her mother 
knows her no more, nor her father, nor her 
brother, nor her sister. In exchange for the 
joys of daughter, wife, mother, woman, she 
as shame and lust. Great God! What a 

tragedy she is. To her agony all that the 
poor nun has suffered is beatitude. Follow 
now, in your thought, the two back to their 
childhood, their sweet chirping innocence. 
Two dewy buds are they, exhaling from their 
folded hearts a richer perfume with each ma- 
turing month—two a cherubs, that 
have left their wings behind them, eager to 
bless and to be blest, and with power to re- 
plume themselves from the joys and bounties 
of an earthly life. In a few short years what 
a distortion! ‘The one is a withered, fruitless, 
branchless stem; the other, an.unsexed mon- 


ster, whose touch is poisonous. Can such pet 


things be, and men still smile and make mer- 
ry? To many of its members, society is a 
Saturn that eats his children—a fiend that 
scourges them out of their humanity, and then 
mocks at their fall. 

“A nun, like a suicide, is a reproach to 
Christianity : a harlot is a judgment on civili- 
zation.” 

A on the immediate rewards of 
literature, in a notice of Schiller, is well for- 
tified by one or two striking examples, parti- 
cularly the humorous saying of Goethe. 


“WE MAKE MONEY BY OUR BAD BOOKS.” 


“Speaking of his early flight from Wurtem- 
berg, Schiller deseribes the joy he felt in hav- 
ing thenceforward no other master than the 

ublic. To an ardent young poet it could not 

ut be a joy, akin to that of moral renovation, 
to escape from the suffocation of tyranny, to 
find himself rid of a narrow king and face to 
face with the broad multitude. But there is a 
still higher tribunal—through which, too, the 
public is in the end more surely and perma- 
nently won than by direct a to itself— 
the tribunal of Truth. To this and this alone 
the true artist feels himself amenable. For 
the artist’s function is to purify the sensibility 
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chimneys of the houses below, my eye fell on | of his fellow-men, to instruct them } 








awaken. 
eir taste, 
absolute 
and cultivates 
of the Mass, 
f not a flatterer o, 
rosaic purveyor. Great artists are always 
above their public. Did Shakspeare suit him. 
self to the common judgment of his day! g, 
little so that even the shrewdest of his eon. 
temporaries discerned not half the meanip 
and merit of his wonderful creations, He hime 
self—sublime isolation—was the only one of 
his time who knew their transcendent wort) 
To think, that for more than a century there 
was in the whole world but one man who ep. 
ey, enjoyed the Tempest and Lear, who was 
eapable of fully loving Imogen and Juliet, ang 
that man was Shak e! What kind of ap- 
_ to the general judgment of Charles the 

nd’s —, was Paradise Lost! 
Wordsworth scorned the public, who laughed 
at him, and having survived a half century 
his earlier poems, had the personal enjoyment 
of a tardy justice, his genius being acknoy- 
ledged by a more ‘enlightened public’ than 
that which first so coldly ted him, his later 
contemporaries paying him reverence as a 
true priest in the service of Beauty and Truth, 
He had to make the taste by which he was 
rg Pt pa Goethe, mentioning in a letter 
to Schiller the limited sale of one of his best 
poems, Hermann and Dorothea, comforts hin- 
self by adding yer we make money 
by our bad books.” And Schiller himself, who 
always wrote in pursuit of a refined ideal, 
says, somewhere, the artist’s mission is to 
scourge rather than to truckle to the spirit of 
his age.” 

All travellers—like the rest of the world 
for that ‘matter—owe it to themselves to 
dine as well as they can. To this important 
affair our author is not insensible. Here are 
his reflections on two different occasions — 


DINNERS. 
Hungry on a Rhine Steamboat. 

“To be ushered of a sudden, hungry, upon 
the scene of a re that has been, with the 
fragments of cheer strewn around, is not 
a happy beginning. When we got on board 
dinner was over. Under the awning, at the 
long, narrow tables, with tall, empty Rhenish 
bottles in the midst, a medley of nations were 
chatting German, French, and English, with 
the volubility and complacency of satistied ap- 
ites. 


ing a poetic admiration, to chasten t 
By creations in harmony with the 
true and beautiful, he develops, 
the latent esthetic capability 
His part is to be a teacher, 


“Man is the creature of food. To be well 
fed is the first condition of thriving manhood. 
Let the others take rank as they may, this is 
the basis. The British tar was right, who, on 
seeing the beef destined for an American man- 
of-war, exclaimed, ‘D———’em, no wonder they 
fight so.’ Let Europe look to it. The twenty- 
five millions of the United States takes in 
daily as much nutriment as almost double the 
number of any other Christian feeders. Not 
that the Americans are over-fed: the Euro- 
peans are fearfully under-fed. John Bull is 
getting puzzled and alarmed at the pace at 
which Jonathan “is ‘going ahead.’ Let him 
bethink him, that while to his millions roast 
beef is a tradition or a festival, to ours it or 
its equivalent is a dail ae reality. De- 
mocracy and ‘a we | bellyful’ go together. 
The which takes precedence as cause, we will 
not now stop to determine. Our well-being 
depends primarily on what we eat. Nature 
lane man should feed well, plenteously, 
variously. To mortify the flesh, except to 
counter ce a surfeit, is a sacrilege and an 
impertinence.” 
A thought for the Rocher du Cancale. 

“ Nothing exhibits more flagrantly the injut 

tice inherent in civilization than the inequality 
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the dinners served up to her children ; 
and Paris, by the superlative degree to which 
she stretches this inequality, deserves the title 
she assumes of being the capital of the civi- 
lized world. Out of her million of inhabitants, 
more than half can hardly be said to dine at 
gl. In their dark, Lg agp Speie,. in- 
fectious lodgings, or, far awa m these 
wretched homes, resting at chee from work, 
the mechanic and day-laborer appease the 
gross cravings of hunger with a stinted por- 
tion of the plainest, and often unwholesome, 
jnnutritious, refuse food. The solace, physical 
and moral, of a leisurely, abundant repast— 
due to every man by nature, and which nature 
is willing snd anxious to pay—this they never 
have. en two out of three of all who are 
buried in Paris are so at public cost, and one 
third die in the hospital, no especial skill in 
statistical arithmetic is needed to estimate, 
without other data, how many of the living 
daily uphold life by what sari, ealled a din- 
ner; is, a wholesome, sufficing meal. 
When I put down the dinnerless at six hun- 
dred thousand, I am within bounds; and 
scores of thousands among these would on 
many days utter in vain the prayer, ‘Give us 
this day our daily bread.’ 

“Of the remaining four hundred thousand, 
two consist of sm shop-keepers, best-paid 
mechanics, clerks at low salaries, the inferior 
class of artists, and others, who, although they 
sit down with a table-cloth, and even napkins 
and wine (at eight cents a bottle), live in the 
daily habit—without the virtue—of obe- 
dience to the hygienic prescription of rising 
from dinner without an appetite. 

“To make up the million there are two hun- 
dred thousand left, comprising capitalists who 
live on their incomes, computed to be about 
seven per cent. of the whole population of 
Paris, the wealthier pttlesenth aed literary 
men and artists, the upper Bourgeoisie, bank- 
ers, traders and large shop-keepers, and the 
higher office-holders. These are the true 
diners, the elect (epicureanly speaking), for 
whom eapons were di peared and riz de veau 
A la financiére, for whom turbot and oysters of 
Ostend are brought in ice from the sea, and 
truffles from the south, and asparagus and 
strawberries are forced, and Chambertin and 
Lafitte exhale their bouguet-—men for whom 
cooks are educated and sauces invented, whose 
forks come from Potosi and their napkins from 
Silesia, men who, in our present up-side-down 
world, stand on that immeasurable height up 
to which their brother-men gaze with an in- 
tensely human longing, and an intensely un- 
christian sensation—that megane. emi- 
nence, where they are so far above their fel- 
lows and the low cares of bread-nourished life, 
that, without fear of to-morrow, they can to-day 
spend five to ten francs, and some even twenty 
or fifty, for a dinner. 

“To these may be added forty or fifty thou- 
sand strangers, permanent and transient; and 
these are a main stay of the restaurants.” 


A concluding chapter of Fragments con- 
tains some capital brevities. 


AMERICAN BRAGGING. 

“A propensity, be it said, which is national 
in every nation we know anything of, whether 
English, French, German, or Italian. We only 
beat them in bragging, just as we beat them 
in ploughs and statues, in clippers and steam- 

in whalemen and electric telegraphs, in 
cheap newspapers and cheap government. 
They all do their best at bragging, and so do 
we—and we beat them.” 


SHAKSPEARIAN WORDS, 


: ’s words, when boldest and 
richest, are but ambassadors, behind whom 
is a greater than themselves. Racine’s 


and Alfieri’s, though not so erect and gorgeous, 


“ 
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are the Kings themselves, and thus leave 
nothing untold, and feed not the imagination.” 
A SONNET, 

“ A sonnet should be like a spring, in being 
clear and deep in proportion to its surface; 
and like a whirlpool, in a certain silent self-in- 
volved movement.” 

A BOUNDARY. 


“The spokes of the weel are helpless until 
bound together by the rim.” 





MORE “ NAPOLEON.”* 


THERE are three topics which never fail 
writer or publisher in the lookout for “ some- 
thing that will sell.” Every one knows 
which subjects these are, to wit: Ma 
Queen of Scots, the Holy Land, and Napo- 
leon Bonaparte. These merely, by way of 
illustration, are a trio of mighty loaves, 
which may be sliced, crumbed, hewed at, and 
seem never to become less, but rather to 
grow by the very processes employed to di- 
minish them. No power of enumeration 
could easily make a tally of the persons who 
have proclaimed themselves ready to suppl 

that perpetual desideratum, a full, faithful, 
and accurate account of Bonaparte: and, as 
honest friends of undertakers, we would ad- 
vise all persons harboring such a purpose to 
forego it as speedily as possible. There can 
be no such thing as a full, faithful, and aceu- 
rate life of Napoleon within the mortal com- 
ca of publication; and no one person, at 
east, is adequate to the task of its prepara- 
tion. It is, therefore, we presume, that the 
business begins now to be done by corpora- 
tion, and that, as in the present case, a fami- 
ly so powerful as the well-known Berkeleys 
have clubbed their energies to do justice to 





the Emperor Napoleon and his Dynasty. 
From the scope of the subject—even this 
combination of the Berkeleys—eannot hope to 
go further than to furnish us with a most 
readable resumé of certain leading incidents 
and deductions. The thoroughly American 
and go-ahead style in which the work is 
pushed, announces itself in the very opening 
sections. 


“ A Bonaparte again rules France. The re- 
sults of the late Revolution, have invested the 
character and history of Napoleon with a new 
and deeper interest. 

“Twice the Bourbons have gone down, and 
left a Republic in France,—and twice that Re- 

ublic has given way to the Napoleon Dynasty. 
The struggle may not yet be over, but there 
are more Bonapartes 
maintain it. 

“Something greater than stars watched over 
the birth of N es and a power higher 
than fortune guides the destinies of the Bona- 
pate Family. No one’s history has been writ- 

en by so many different hands, no one’s his- 
tory read by so many eyes, as the Corsican 
Soldier’s. Not a generation has passed away 
since he died, and his name and his history, 
are familiarly known to more men to-day, 
than Alexander’s or Cesar’s. 

“No man has ever put forth such influence 
on human fortunes. Men and nations bent 
before him, as willows bend when the storm 
amoee It exhausted and impoverished 
all pe to crush him. They chained the 
Eagle to the bald cliff of a volcanic rock of 


an Bourbons living to 





the ocean, among the clouds—and six years 
England kept a fleet to watch him, and see 
him chafe and die; and then they opened his 
body and took out his vitals, and were sure he 
was dead—and then they excavated a grave in 
the rock, and welded his coffin in by strong 
bars of iron, and then they watched the place 
for twenty years. 

“ And when at last Europe was no longer 
afraid of the dead Eagle’s ashes, she let France 
take them back to the banks of the Seine. 
They had stolen the young Eagle from the 
parent nest, and carried him away among 
strangers, where he pined, sickened, and died. 
Europe then thought she could breathe free 
again.” 


In this same rapid and breathless dialect 


ry| the History is crowded forward—dropping 


by the w: y little incidents like this in refer- 
ence to Joseph Bonaparte :— 


“On his arrival at New York, he found all 
the hotels thronged with guests; Mr. Jen- 
nings of the City Hotel told him that he had 
viven his last suite of rooms to Mr. Clay, who 

exp em returned from the mission to negotiate 
the Treaty of Ghent. When Mr. Clay heard 
of the circumstance he immediately intro- 
duced Joseph to his apartments; and as the 
entered the room where dinner for Mr. Clay's 
party had been provided, the American states- 
man said, ‘And here is a dinner ready for 
yourself and your suite.’” 


The spirit of advocacy is illustrated to- 
wards the close of the book :— 


“It will be said that some of his political 
acts—particularly his Coup d Htat—the shoot- 
ing of one or two thousand men in the streets 
of Paris, and the charge of his Chasseurs de 
Vincennes upon the naked breasts of the peo- 

le—his cramping the liberty of the Press— 
bis arrest of a vast number of eminent men— 
his imprisonment of many of them, and the 
exile oF ethats with many acts besides that we 
might enumerate, stamp him with the black 
seal of a Caligula. Without being disposed to 
justify such measures, we are only contem- 
plating them as facts that have occurred, and 
we fancy it would be by no means a difficult 
task to show that in whatever he has done that 
has excited the indignation or courted the eriti- 
cism of foreign nations, he hag been sustained 
by a very large majority of the French People 
themselves. 

“Tt does very well for Englishmen who 
rarely or never find anything in France, except 
the gauzes and silks of Lyons, or the laces of 
Valenciennes, or the porcelain of Sévres, or the 
grizettes of Paris, to their liking, to pour out 
their hottest indignation and their bitterest 
satire upon the man they call a Usurper, and 
it seems natural enough that American Demo- 
erats who have even made advances from the 

rinciples of Jefferson, should discover abun- 
tad material for fault-finding in what Louis 
Napoleon has done. 

“But if we would be philosophical as wri- 
ters, or just as men, we must place ourselves on 
the same point of observation with the man 
we criticise, and examine for a moment a few 
cireumstances, which, so far as our knowledge 
of other men’s opinions has gone, have been 
almost if not entirely overlooked.” 


Altogether, in this crimson volume, the 
Messrs. Cornish, Lamport & Co., and the 
Berkeley Family have furnished us a reada- 
ble, well-printed, well-illustrated, and well- 
bound volume, indicating enterprize and out- 


Bona. | lay which deserve the attention and encour- 
agement of the public. 
The second work in our title, that by Mr. 





"| pular 


De Puy, is a compilation, presenting in a 
form various interesting facts, ots 
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evidently intended to “hit” the widest 
market. By way of specimen of the book, 


take a passage of the text with the note at- 
tached :-— 


“The apartments at Fontainbleau are full 
of the giant shadow of the Emperor: it was 
there that he labored in the days of his glory 
— it was there that he fell in his greatness. 
The round table at which he wrote his abdica- 
tion is still there. It bears, at present, on a 
plate of copper, this historical inserip- 
tion, +. a by order of Louis XVIIL: 
—‘On the 5th of April, 1814, Napoleon Bo- 
naparte si, his abdication on this table, in 
the King’s Cabinet! the second from the 
ing-chamber at Fontainbleau.’ e may easily 
recognize in this the prince who always spoke 
of the Emperor Napoleon as Monsieur de Bo- 
naparte,”* 





MRS. SOUTHWORTH’S NEW NOVEL.} 


Tue scene of Mrs, Southworth’s new novel 
is laid on the “ West Coast” of Maryland, 
near the junction of the waters of the Poto- 
mac with those of Chesapeake Bay, a fertile 
and beautiful portion of the State. The 
time of the action extends over some twenty 
or thirty years, dating from the conclusion of 
the Revolutionary war. We are presented in 
turn to the luxurious interior of a splendid 
country mansion, and of a rude cabin in a 
small and almost desert island of the bay, 
and in the latter portion of the volume to the 
frontier settlements, the backwoods of the 
State. 

The characters are, for the most part, per- 
sons in the higher walks of life, but we have 
some glimpses of black as well as white, of 
servants as of masters. These are all sketch- 
ed with truth, vigor, and humor, but the 
most successful character in the book is, we 
think, “ Miss Joe,” a maiden lady, who, with 
the aid of an old slave, Julius Cesar, main- 
tains herself, with two orphan children who 
are thrown upon her care, on a_ lonely 
island in the bay, relying entirely on her own 
exertions for support. Miss Joe’s—for to 
this unceremonious brevity has her baptismal 
name of Josephine been reduced—ruling 


ion is th which, however, does not 
interfere with her hospitality. “Judge 
Jacky” is also a capital character. Here we 


have him in his glory :— 
JUDGE JACKY AT THE BALL. 


“Judge Jacky was there in great foree— 
superb in a blue velvet coat, white satin vest, 
and small clothes, with white silk stockings, 
slippers, and diamond-studded buckles. His 
hair was dressed and powdered, and he danced 
so vigorously that, whenever he moved, a lit- 
tle snow-storm fell in the shape of poudre- 
blane. Judge Jacky made it a point to dance 
‘with every lady in the room’—he avowed it. 
But first he danced twice with every ugly girl, 
old maid, portionless widow, and every other 
doomed wall-flower at the ball. It would have 
done any one’s heart good to have seen Judge 
Jacky doing the eable to some poor, plain, 
neglected old maid—to see how deprecatingly 
he bowed before her, and solicited ‘the felicity 
of her hand for the next disengaged set,’ as if 





for the heir presumptive, however, in w 
mperor is a little better treated : spoken 


2, 





he were firmly convinced that there had been 
a general run upon her for the next half a 
dozen cotillions, It would have pleased you 
to have seen him lead her out with such a 
proud and happy air, as if he felt that she had 
conferred upon him the test bliss that the 
heart of man was capable of feeling, and the 
greatest honor the brain of man was eapable 
of sanely sustaining. And then, to see him 
dance with her—bowing with so much defer- 
ence every time he took her hand in the turn- 
ing of the dance. And then, to see him lead 
her back to her seat, and bow again, and 
thank her with such an air of profound grati- 
tude and respect. And to hear him ask her, in 
alow, insinuating voice whether she would take 
a cream, a jelly, or a glass of wine, or water? 
And to see him move off and bring it to her, 
and stand and fan her until it was time for the 
next quadrille to form, and then, as it was not 
etiquette to lead out the same lady twice in 
succession, to see him off to where the 
bashful young men lurked about the doors, 
take one of them, whisper, ‘Come, I will in- 
troduce you to a most charming woman,’ car- 
ry him up to-our old maid, present him, and 
leave him there under the necessity of takin 

her out to dance. And so, hayi rovide 

her a partner, to see him saunter off in search 
of some evergreen widow of sixty, and with a 
deep obeisance, entreat the honor of her hand, 
and listen for her answer as though life, death, 
and immortality hung upon her words! Oh, 
Judge Jacky! the young beauties all loved 
you and laughed at you, and the old maids 
and old widows all voted you a ‘ perfect gen- 
tleman.’ Oh, Judge Jacky Wylie—dear Judge 
Jacky! we know that you are popular up in 
heaven, where you have been gone these many 
years, but, shail we ever see your like again 
on earth ?” 


The plot of Mrs. Southworth’s novel is 
highly interesting and ingenious, though she 
does not stop at an improbability for the 
sake of extricating a favorite character from 
adilemma. The design of the work is to 
show the inexpediency of joining hands in 
marriage for the sake merely of uniting con- 
tiguous estates, or promoting worldly ad- 
vantages, when hearts do not go with hands. 
It inculeates throughout a high tone of reli- 
gious honor, and its tendency is in the high- 
est degree elevating. 





GREAT EXHIBITION.* 


TxeseE numbers contain a series of Lectures 
delivered at the rooms of the Society of Arts 
on the close of the Great Exhibition of 1851 
in London. They are, as is aptly stated by 
Professor Whewell, in his Introductory, a 
criticism on the great perfected work, gene- 
ral in his own case and descending to the 
various a of the workmanship of 
nature of man in his colleagues. We 


extract an admirable ge from the open- 
ing lecture on the difforenee between 


CIVILIZED AND SEMI-BARBAROUS INDUSTRY. 


“What is the broad and predominant dis- 
tinction between the arts of nations rich, but 
in a condition of nearly stationary civilization, 
like Oriental nations, and nations which have 
felt the full influence of progress like our- 
selves? 

“If Iam not mistaken, the difference may 
be briefly expressed thus:—That in those 
countries the arts are mainly exercised to 
gratify the tastes of the few; with us, to sup- 
ply the wants of the many. There, the wealth 
of a province is absorbed in the dress of a 





* Lectures on the Results of the Great Exhibition, de- 


livered before the of A and 
on of HR. H. Prince Albert, 


Commerce, at the 
President of the . Phila: A. Hart. 
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mighty warrior ; here, the gigantic weapons of 
the potentate are used to ob 
clothing for the world. For that which makes 
it suitable that machinery, constructed oy , 
vast scale, and yay | enormous capital, 
should be used in manufacture, is that th, 
wares produced should be very great in quan. 
tity, so that the smallest advantage in {), 
Sige of working, being multiplied a millio, 
‘old, shall turn the seale of profit. And thus 
such machinery is applied when wares are 
manufactured for a vast population ;—whep 
millions upon millions have to be clothed, or 
fed, or ornamented, or pleased, with the things 
so produced. I have heard one say, who had 
extensively and carefully studied the manufac. 
turing establishments of this country, that 
when he — his survey he expected to find 
the most subtle and refined machinery applied 
to the most delicate and beautiful kind of 
work—to gold and silver, jewels and embroi- 
dery: but that when he came to examine, he 
found that these works were mainly executed 
by hand, and that the most exquisite and the 
most expensive machinery was brought into 
play where operations on the most common 
materials were to be performed, because these 
were to be executed on the widest seale. And 
this is when coarse and ordinary wares are 
manufactured for the many. This, therefore, 
is the meaning of the vast and astonishing 
prevalence of machine-work in this country; 
—that the machine with its million fingers 
works for millions of purchasers, while in re- 
mote countries, where magnificence and 
savagery stand side by side, tens of thousands 
work for one. There Art labors for the rich 
alone; here she works for the poor no less. 
There the multitude produce only to give 
splendor and grace to the despot or the war- 
rior whose slaves they are, and whom they 
enrich ; here the man who is powerful in the 
weapons of peace, capital and machinery, 
uses them to give comfort and enjoyment to 
the public, whose servant he is, and thus be- 
comes rich while he enriches others with his 
goods. If this be truly the relation between 
the condition of the arts of life in this country 
and in those others, may we not with reason 
and with gratitude say that we have, indeed, 
reached a point beyond theirs in the social 


progress of nations {” 


The other lectures are devoted to the 
= bearing of the Exhibition on the 
gress of Art and Science, by Rev. Dr. 
Whewell, Master of Trinity; Mining, Quar- 
vying, and Metallurgical Processes and Pro- 
ucts, by Sir H. De la Beche; Animal Raw 
Products used in the Arts and Manufactures, 
by Professor Owen; Chemical and Pharma- 
ceutical Processes and Products, by Jacob 
Bell, ., M. P.; On the Chemical Princi- 
ples involved in the Manufactures shown at 
the Exhibition, as a proof of the necessity of 
an Industrial Education, by Dr. Lyon Play- 
fair; Substances used as Food, by Professor 
Lindley ; On the Vegetab!e Substances used 
in the Arts and Manufactures, in relation to 
Commerce generally, by Professor Solly ; 
Machines and Tools for working in Metal, 
Wood, and other Materials, by Professor 
Willis; Philosophical Instruments and Pro- 
cesses, by James Glaisher, Esq. ; Civil En- 
ineering and <r! generally, by Heary 
ensman, Esq. ; The Manufactures of India, 
by aay Be Rees Colin Waekine 
particularly Life-Boats, a ashing- 
ton, R. N: and being all prepared by men 
distinguished in these various matters will be 


found a valuable and interesting collection of 
treatises a length, 
easily slip in the 
adapted to the large 


which may be 
et and are well 
= of tourists who 
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«like something solid” for their summer 


reading. 
sTRONG’S HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS.* 


Ts work contains a Harmony of the Gos- 
pels on @ new Instead of presenting 
the narratives of the four pr a in ls 
columns, passages are given from eac 
— to form one connected narrative. 
Where each Evangelist has treated of the 
same incident, the different narratives are 
side by side. At the foot of each 
is a running Commentary on the text, 
Les brief notes. The work also contains 
articles on the Topology of Ancient Jerusa- 
jem and on the time of Christ’s Birth, with a 
number of valuable Tables. Several excel- 
jent maps are given of the Holy Land, An- 
cient and Modern Jerusalem, Our Lord’s 
Travels, and plans of the Temple, Ancient 
and Modern. The illustrations are partly 
on wood and partly on stone, printed in 
colors; the latter are very effective. 








POEMS BY THOMAS BUCHANAN READ. 


A cuarmine London edition of the pleasant 
yolume of poems published a year or two 
since by the artist poet, Mr. Read. There is 
a oy combined with a picturesqueness 
in many of the _— which give a favorable 
opportunity for illustration to the pencil of 

enny Meadows, who has furnished some 
delightful little vignettes in a quieter and 
more ble manner than is usual with 
him. The volume is exceedingly creditable 
to the good taste and American ye, of the 
London publishers, Messrs, Delf and Triib- 


ner. 

Mr. Read should not forget the promise of 
this volume to the public—for the further 
working of this vein of amiable feeling and 


quiet expression, in such welcome scenes as 
these :— 


A PSALM FOR THE SORROWING. 


Gay wanderer in a homeless world, 
oor pilgrim to a dusty bier ; 
On Time’s great cycle darkly hurled 
From year to year: 
See in the sky these words unfurled : 
“Thy home is here !” 


Pale mourner, whose quick tears reveal 
Thy weight of sorrow but = : 

Not long thy burdened soul shall reel 
Beneath the sun; 

A few swift circles of the wheel, 
And all is done. 


Though galled with fetters ye have lain, 
To veure hopes and rad a prey; 

Oh, moan not o’er your ceaseless pain 
Or slow decay ; 

For know, the soul thus files its chain 
And breaks away. 


ONCE MORE INTO THE OPEN AIR, 


Once more into the open air, 

Once more beneath the summer skies, 
To fields and woods and waters fair, 

I come for all which toil denies. 


I loiter down through sun and shade, 
And where the waving pastures bloom 

And near the mower’s swinging blade 
Inhale the sweet and rich perfume. 


The brook which late hath drank its fill, 
Out-sings the merry birds above ; 

The river the iy aetope hill 
Flows like a quiet dream of love. 








*A New and Exposition of: he Gospe 








Yon rider in the harvest plain, 

The master of these woods and fields, 
Knows not how largely his domain 

To me its richest fulness yields. 


He garners what he reaps and mows, 
But there is that he cannot take, 

The love which Nature’s smile bestows, 
The peace which she alone can make. 





BRISTED’S SKETCHES OF SOCIETY.* 

Ir is well enough known that the “ Frank 
Manhattan” of Fraser’s Magazine, whose 
signature was prefixed to the series of papers 
on Life in New York, is Mr. Bristed of this 
oto Cambridge Man, sporting character 
and literary representative of the Astoride, 
good at a review of Grote, or an article in 
the “ Spirit,” or ready for a classical bout 
with the venerable North American. In 
Frazer he appeared chiefly as a sketcher of 
society, in which svg dl he was literal, 
minute, with an apparent dash of personality 
which gave the papers considerable notoriety 
on this side of the water—though we believe 
the general truth and the interest of so cir- 
cumstantial a story had something to do 
with it. 

These sketches are now collected from the 
Magazine entire, just as they appeared, the 
author neither revising them nor responsible 
for their republication. At least tle edition 
appears without author’s or other copyright 
notice. 

They are sufficiently sprinkled with local 
satire, on a ground of pervading egotism, to 
be attractive in a book—in which capacity 
they will hold their own with such memora- 
ble local effusions as Irving and Paulding’s 
Salmagundi, Halleck’s Croakers, and Mitch- 
ell’s Lorgnette. 

The style of the volume is offhand and 
effective, colored by a few imported es 
from the knowing men of Cambridge, and 
always quite ble and suitable to the 
purpose on hand. 





SILLIMAN’S JOURNAL. 


Artictes on the Marine Alge of North 
America, on Coral Reefs and Islands, and on 
various chemical subjects, make up the main 
scientific interest of this number. The 
author of the remarks on the proposed Geo- 
graphical survey of New York, after telling 
us how much has been done by France, 
Great Britain, and Russia, says : 


“ An oppressive sense of the littleness of our 
geodetic and topographical achievement fills 
the mind. The amplitude of our domain, its 
highly varied and beautiful features, the grand 
sweeps of our rivers, our fair lakes, strewn in 
tasteful oe ag are well nigh all a 
in that pictorial language of to ‘a com- 
mon to civilised nations. Reiresel ‘‘ the 
great labors incident to founding a nation, our 
people have scarcely had time to canvass the 
demands of science, art and international 
comity, or even of liberal home administration. 
That leisure is now slowly dawning on us 
which will permit us to enter on the duties 
and privileges of national maturity. The first 
great 4 ywOr fruit of this our maturit 
is the vr. 8, Coast Survey. Our Atlantic Gulf 
and Pacific coasts are divided into eleven dis- 
tinct sections, within which independent ope- 
rations are going on, and furnishing sou: d 
bases for topography and hydrography. 
Limited as this is to a narrow belt along the 
shore line, the interior of our country cannot 





* The ee Ten Thousand: Sketches of 
Society. By 

¢t The American Journal 
New Haven. 


look to this organization for a topographical 
survey, but the states, as such, must either 
survey and map their own territories, or re- 
main in the same category as Turkey and 
Egypt, unsurveyed except by invaders.” 


The Old Engagement—a Minister's Story. 
By Julia Day. n and Cambridge: Jas. 
Munroe and Co.—This little story, although 
confined to the limits of a small country village, 
and the brief period of a fortnight for its 
limits, dealing too with characters of ordinary 
life, and with a plot free from all dramatic sur- 
prises and scenes, still holds the reader closely 
to its pages, from its opening to its close, b 
the delightful ease and naturalness with which 
everything is narrated. By the art of its 
writer we feel as much at home in the delight- 
ful scene of home comfort, to which we are 
introduced in the household of her Doctor 
Grove, as if we were ourselves his guests, and 
cannot do better than counsel our readers to 
follow our mental footsteps over the same 
threshold. They will find, we can assure them, 
as pleasant company in the household and its 
, eaagae as they have met in fiction for many a 

ay. 

Time and Tide, or, Strive and Win, By A. 
J. Roe. D. Appleton, & Co.—This story ex- 
hibits the same good qualities of straightfor- 
ward and business-like treatment, for which 
we commended Mr. Roe’s previous fictions, as 
they successively made their appearance. The 
seene is for the most part laid in a eount 
village, somewhere near the border of Long 
Island Sound, in the early years of the present 
century. 


Portraits of Scott, Pierce, King, and Graham. 
J. C. Buttre.—These portraits of the candidates 
for President and Vice-President at the ap- 
— election, are well engraved on steel 

y the publisher. They are all from daguerreo- 
types, but have little of the rigidity usually 
observed in portraits taken in this manner. 

Waverley Novels, Vol. 2, Guy Manering. 8, 
H. Parker, and B. B. Mussey, Boston.— Another 
volume of this excellent household edition, in 
type and form easy to eye and hand. As one 
of the original forms of publication, this 
edition revives many pleasant associations 
connected with the glorious novels of brave 
Sir Walter. It will, we have no doubt, prove 
to be one of the most acceptable editions be- 
fore the American public. 

We have also from A. Hart, Philadelphia, 
the 1st volume of a double column octavo edi- 
tion, a cheap re-issue, which has already been 
widely popular, and will now meet a fresh 
demand. 

Also, of this one of “The World’s Great 
Stereot: ”—still another edition, the 3d vol. 
of the edition of Lippincott, Grambo, & Co., 
(Phila.) in bound 8 vo., which will just suit 
the tastes of another class of purchasers. 








MEDICAL PUBLICATIONS, 

Braithwaite’s Retrospect of Practical Medi- 
eine and Surgery. Part 25. July. Stringer 
& Townsend, New York. 

The British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical 
Review, April. New York. 8.8. & W. Wood. 

The American Journal of the Medical Scien- 
ces. July. Philadelphia. Blanchard & Lea. 
Tue latest numbers of these well-known medi- 
eal periodicals, offering their usual supply of 
medical information to the professional reader. 

The Medico-Chirurgical Review, in a notice of 
Dr. Wilson’s Life of Cavendish, the Philosopher, 

ives us in an extract from the book the fol- 

owing ingenious analysis of the character of 
Cavendish. : 

“Morally it was a blank, and can he de- 





American | scribed only Fe! a series of negations. He did 
not love; he di 


d not hate; he did not hope; 


he did not fear; he did not worship as others 
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do. He separated himself from his fellow men, 


and apparently from God. There was nothing 


earnest, enthusiastic, heroic, or chivalrous in 
his nature, and as little was there anything 
mean, grovelling, or ignoble. He was almost 
passionless. All that needed for its apprehen- 
sion more than the pure inte lect, or required 
the exercise of fancy, imagination, affection, or 
faith, was distasteful to Cavendish. An intel- 
lectual head thinking, a pair of wonderfully 
acute eyes observing, and a pair of very skilful 
hands on recording, are all that 
I realize in reading his memorials. His brain 
seems to have been but a calculating engine; 
his eyes inlets of vision, not fountains of tears ; 
his hands instruments of manipulation, which 
never trembled with emotion, or were clasped 
together in adoration, thanksgiving, or despair ; 
his heart only an anatomical organ, necessar 
for the circulation of the blood. Yet, if such a 
being, who reversed the maxim ‘ nihil humani 
me alienum puto,’ cannot be loved, as little ean 
he be abhorred or despised. He was, in spite 
of the atrophy or non-development of many of 
the faculties which are found in those in whom 
the ‘elements are kindly mixed,’ as truly a 
genius as the mere poets, painters, and musi- 
cians, with small intellects and hearts and large 
imaginations, to whom the world is so willin 
to bend the knee. He is more to be wondere 
at than blamed. Cavendish did not stand aloof 
from other men in a proud or supercilious spi- 
rit, refusing to count them his fellows, He felt 
himself separated from them by a great gulf, 
which neither they nor he could bridge over, 
and across which it was vain to stretch hands 
or exchange greetings. A sense of isolation 
from lus brethren made him shrink from their 
society and avoid their presence, but he did so 
as one conscious of an infirmity, not boasting of 
an excellence, He was like a deaf mute sitting 
apart from a circle, whose looks and gestures 
show that they are uttering and listening to 
music and eloquence, in producing or welcom- 
ing which he ean be no sharer. isely, there- 
fore, he dwelt apart, and bidding the world 
farewell, took the self-imposed vows of a Scien- 
tifie Anchorite, and, like the Monks of old, shut 
himself up within his cell. It was a kingdom 
suilicient for him, and from its narrow window 
he saw as much of the Universe as he cared to 
see. It had a throne also, and from it he dis- 
pensed royal gifts to his brethren. He was one 
of the unthanked benefactors of his race, who 
was patiently teaching and serving mankind, 
whilst they were shrinking from his coldness, 
or mocking his peculiarities. He could not 
sing for them a sweet song, or create a ‘thing 
of Beauty’ which should be ‘a joy forever,’ to 
touch their hearts, or fire their spirits, or 
deepen their reverence or their fervor. He 
was not a poet, a priest, or a prophet, but only 
a cold, clear Intelligence, raying down pure 
white light, which brightened everything on 
which it fell, but warmed nothing—a Star of 
at least the second, if not of the first magni- 
tude, in the Intellectual Firmament. 

“ His Theory of the Universe seems to have 
been, that it consisted sote’y of a multitude of 
objects which could be weighed, numbered, 
and measured; and the vocation to which he 
considered himself called was, to weigh, num- 
ber, and measure as many of those objects as his 
allotted threescore years and ten would per- 
mit. This conviction biassed all his doings 
alike his great scientific enterprises and the 
petty details of his daily life.” 
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of Baltimore; Mr. Abraham Crist, of this 
city; the Hon. Stephen Allen, in old age one 
of the honored monuments of New York 
ecatun: lan cemnmeaen ootuertone 

wthorne ; accompli - 
diner, author of the several works on “ The 
Fruit Trees” and “Domestic Architecture” 
of America, editor of the Horticulturist, A. 
J. Downing, of Newburg—such are the 
names which meet us in sad returns of 
coroners’ inquests from the banks of the 


powered by indignation at the reckless dis- 
regard of human life which appears as the 
source of this calamity—if it be established, 
as everything tends, that the excessive heat- 
ing of the boat by overworking the machi- 


Y | nery to maintain a race, was the cause of the 


conflagration. The matter seems likely, for 
once, to be thoroughly sifted, with a strong 
probability that actions for i 
teach the parties engaged in the affair a 
lesson where they are most sensitive— 
through the pocket. Mere resolutions will 
not touch interests of this kind. Corpora- 
tions and stockholders having no collective 
soul, appeal must be made to the purse. The 
stoppage of insurance money, quick and 
heavy jury es, with consequent decline 
of dividends :—these are arguments, and the 
only ones (with such personal penalties as 
the law provides) which will overcome the 
insensibility of steamboat or railway proprie- 
tors. It is absurd to speak in palliation of 
such a day’s proceedings as that of the Henry 
Clay and Armenia on the Hudson River, as 
we see the phrase used in the newspapers of 
“ the ill-fated Henry Clay.” It is not a mat- 
ter of fute or accident, but of wantonly invited 
disaster. It is a terrible price which the 
community pays, from time to time, in such 
calamities, to teach steamboat captains and 
sae their simple duty, the law of 

umanity. No degree of ly rer can be 
too exacting, no disvipline or forethought too 
precise to guard the public from the risk of 
fire on the ocean and our inland waters. 
The safety of the people should be here em- 
— the supreme law, and jealously 
protected by every precaution and penalty. 
One means of safety for our rivers, particu- 
larly, might be adopted with great advantage 
—for accidents by fire, from various causes, 
may be expected to occur under all cireum- 
stances—this is to require every steamboat to 
provide in some convenient place, under the 
special charge of certain officers of the vessel, 
a sufficient number of life-preservers to pro- 
tect every passenger in the water. Very few 
lives would have been lost on the Henry 
Clay with this provision. An obvious lesson, 
of course, is to remove combustible wood 
work as far as possible from the heated por- 
tions of the machinery, and particularly to 
store all freight with every security against 
danger from fire. There is a wider lesson, 
too, from this affair, which should reach to 
our dangerous places of amusement, as Trip- 
ler Hall, and the theatres, and insecure public 
buildings on shore ; it is that “ once to be in 
doubt is once to be resolved,” and that where 
the possibility of accident is pointed out it 
should be practically remedied at once. 


MARKS AND REMARKS. People had been talking all day about danger 
Tue melancholy disaster of the Henry Clay | on board the a Clay, and no one had 
carries its mournful appeal to every class of | taken any action. If we took wiser lessons 


the community. Political, legal, literary 
station furnish its victims by the side of the 
nameless griefs of widows and orphans in 
private life. J. J. Speed, an eminent lawyer, 


from our fears in such cases we should not 
have to deplore the results. Let a Commit- 
tee of the Common Council at once examine 
into every source of public danger by our 









Hudson. Grief, for this oceasion, is over-| bookmakers 


will| is going on, n 











ey seemberts, railroads, insee 

Public Amusement, method of constructiy 
buil using steam engines in city many, 
factories, and other invitations to calamit 
from which, as our newspapers show, = 
have had costly and bitter warnings already 

Carl Benson, in his spirited letters on ao. 
tresses, horses and dogs, for the Spirit of the 
Times, throws in this parenthesis on the lite. 
rary affectations of the feuilleton, which may 
not be unprofitable to two or three ambitious 

: yells ee ig a show 2 of 
running ves down by similar de 
ures from truth and simplicity. nied 

“Two things you may set down as essen- 
tials of a French feuilleton—discursireness 
and affectation. The former quality arises 
partly from the nature of the subject, which 
always including, and sometimes entirely 
consisting of, general gossip about whatever 
ly induces a ramblin 
way of writing, and partly from the fact that 
most of the masters and originators of the 
feuilleton—Janin himself, for instance—are 
men of illogical and desultory habits of 
thought. The latter is a contingent neces. 
sity, eccentricity put on to attract attention, 
adulteration to make the article spicy, an 
assumed habit which the writer gets used to, 
till, like all uses or abuses persisted in, it be- 
comes second nature, and the most natural 
thing for him is to write unnaturally. Of 
this affectation there are several species and 
developments. 

1. The making of new words, These 
neologisms have generally a certain chic, and 
dash, and cleverness, and convenience about 
them—not at all like the new words one 
finds, say in the “ Tribune,” which are merely 
Mrs. Malaprop and bad English ; but rather 
resembling the quaintly expressive coinages 
of N. P. Willis, who in some respects makes 
a very good representative of a Parisian 
feuilletonist. 

2. The introduction into writing of slang 
and conversational terms. 

3. The studious misapplication of the le- 
gitimate meaning of legitimate words. Say- 
ing, for instance, that an astronomer has 
invented a new planet, a wine merchant com- 
posed a new brand, a painter manufactured a 

ieture. Amadee Achard’s articles are nota- 
le examples of this sort of ingenious perver- 
sion. 

4. Pedantry, as it is usually called, though 
in this case it would be more strictly accurate 
to denominate it sciolism, for the pedant is a 
man of learning, and ostentatious of what he 
knows, while the sciolist is ostentatious of 
what he does not know. Now the French 
literary men are preity well off for Latin, 
which is well taught in the French schools, 
but shaky enough in Greek. At the same 
time they have quick wit to detect each 
other’s mistakes ; like a couple of unskilful 
fencers, each more successful in ye 
adversary than in guarding himself. I 
renders the discussion of any point more de- 
sultory and inconsequent than ever; thus, in 
the squabble before us, they ran off from the 
“ Wandering Jew” and his Sax-horns into 4 
dispute about the gender of the Greek equiv 
lent for bread. 

Sometimes these men will go out of the 
way to introduce an affectation, and then g0 
out of the way to show you that they have 
done so; as when, after using some bombas- 


i tic, or archaic, or vulgar expres 
preci sages Fo nthesis telling you 
style of writing—* 


sion, they subjoin a 
that it is such or such a 
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ve the way, which your correspondent 

pom onde rab ton peek enough to adopt, 

to the mystification, it appears, of your 
” 


or. 
Mr. Halliwell, the roe espearian sae 
jssued a prospectus of a gigantic edition 
py great dramatist which, as something 
of a literary curiosity, we furnish to our 
entire 


readers ~~ 
anew Edition of Shakspeare, in 
Prowpeetwt'T FOLIO VOLUMES come 


in size with the convenient first ive 
ion of 1623, to suit numerous facsimiles to 
be made from that work.—Privately printed 
for Subscribers only. 
Tue Worxs or Wituiam Smakesrearr, with a 
New Collation of the early Editions, all the 
Original Novels and Tales on which the plays 
are founded ; copious Archeological Illustra- 
tions to each play, and a Life of the Poet. By 
James O. Haturwewt, Esq., F.R,S, Honorary 
Member of the Royal Irish Academy; the 
Royal roomy Mee Literature; the Newcastle 
Antiquarian ety; the Ashmolean Society, 
and the Society for the Study of the Gothic 
Architecture; Fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries ; Corresponding Member of the Anti- 
uarian Societies of Scotland, Poictiers, Picar- 
tie, and Caen (Academie des Sciences), and of 
the Comité des Arts et Monuments, &e. The 
Illustrations by and under the direction of F. 
W. Farxot, ., F.S.A., author of “Costume 
in England,” ce, 

The preparation of this work has occupied 
my earnest vay a nearly A sty rst years ; 
my 0 to bri er, from the 
oe liabethien toate art, or science, 
whatever really tends to illustrate the pages of 
the great poet of the world, in the full convic- 
tion there yet remains room for one compre- 
hensive edition which shall answer the require- 
ments of the student and zealous inquirer. 
Granting that the general spirit of Shakespeare 
may be a iated without the assistance of 
lengthened commentary, it cannot be denied 
there is much which is obscure to the modern 
reader,—numerous allusions to the literature, 
manners, and phraseology of the times which 
— explanation and careful discussion. 

is is a labor which has never yet been 
attempted on a seale, In the preface to 
the translation of Karl Simrock’s “ Remarks,” 
8vo., 1850, I have shown there are u of 
= iaietie aiden on and ases in 
i any nation in 
Senden of Mr. Knight and Mr. Collier. 
Here is, undoubtedly, a field of criticism, which 
deserves the labor - mes yew and without 
—— to su e ciencies, it 
may still iilcurol mon, without presumption, 
to promise an extensive advance on what has 
been accomplished by my predecessors. 

Each play will be accompanied by every 
kind of useful literary and antiquarian illus- 
tration, extending to complete copies of all 
novels, tales, or dramas on which it is founded, 
and entire impressions of the first sketches, in 
the cases of the Merry Wives of Windsor, 
Hamlet, &e. In fact, no pains will be 
to render oe ayes the — ath in 
every respect that yet been uced ; su- 
perseding entirely the Variorum edition of 
1821, with the addition of all Shakespearian 
discoveries of any importance which have been 
made since that period. The work will be 
copiously illustrated by facsimiles and wood- 
cuts, the direction of which has been under- 
taken by Mr. Fairholt, who has also most 
yr 8 promised to = me in the selections, 

is unnecessary to en on the importance 
of such assistance, adh Ce Valeable 8 to Yo 
expected from Mr. Fairholt’s extensive reading 
in Elizabethan literature and intimate ac- 
eo with every department of ancient 





One of the early volumes will be illustrated 
by an entirely new engraving of the monument 
at Stratford-on-Avon, executed with minute 
aceuracy; and by an exact copy of the portrait 
of a which is preixel to the first 
edition of his works. It is almost unnecessa 
to say these are the only representations of the 
poet which are undoubtedly authentic. 

The size of the first folio, after much con- 





the most copious edition of Shakespeare ever 
rinted, and one of the handsomest and most 
important series of volumes that could be 


placed in an English library. 


Nor let it be thought such an edition will 


ry | contain merely dry annotations on disputed 


passages. Particular regard will be paid to 
archeological illustration; and wherever the 


| museums of the antiquary can be made ser- 
sideration, has been adopted, not only because | 


viceable, the aid of the artist will be solicited. 


it is the most convenient folio form (barely | There is much of this kind which has never 
measuring fourteen inches by nine), and suits | been used by Shakespearian editors, and | have 


the size of the facsimiles, most of “hich would | 
otherwise have to be folded, but the magnitude | 
of the undertaking precludes any other, were | 


it intended ‘to complete it in any reasonable 
number of volumes. As it is, it must occupy 


at least twenty volumes; but should an ad-| 


the satisfaction to state that, amongst others, 
Lord Londesborough’s noble collection of 
English antiquities will be accessible to me for 
copies of any specimens that may help to elu- 
cidate the author’s meaning. 

In every kind of literary illustration of 


ditional volume be required, it will be presented Shakespeare, my own library is, perhaps, richer 


to the original subscribers. 


| than any other. For many years, no expense 


We now proceed to speak of the mode of | has been spared to procure rare works likely to 
circulation ; and in anxiously considering this| be useful for this undertaking; and, in one 
subject, have been careful to bear in mind the | instance, I have given upwards of sixty pounds 


obligations due to the original subscribers of so | 
expensive a work as well as the necessity of | unique illustration of one play. 


for a single tract, on account of its affording an 
The reader 


the large expenditure being reimbursed, to say | may hence conclude how much continued 
nothing of an adequate return for the literary | labour and anxiety have been incurred in the 
labour,—the attainment of which is more than | collection of my materials. 


problematical, as it would be incompatible 
with any arrangement which secured the per- 
manency of a high price. Now, it is a well- 
known fact that no literary or artistic work 
maintains its original value unless the impres- 
sion is strictly limited ; and it is proposed to 
adopt this course on the present occasion. The 
Editor, therefore, pledges himself to limit the 
number of copies to “ one hundred and fifty,” 
under the following conditions :— 
1. The impression of this edition of Shake- 
speare will be most strictly limited to one hun- 
red and fifty copies, and each copy will have 


limit has been preserved. 


2. The work will be completed in about 
twenty folio volumes; but any volumes in 
excess of that number will be presented to the 
original subscribers. 


3. All the plates and woodcuts used for this 
work will be destroyed, and no separate im- 
pression of any of them will be taken off. 

The original subscription price of each yo- 
lume (a thick folio, copiously illustrated) will 
be Two Guineas; and bearing in mind the 
above restrictions, and the expenditure requi- 
site for such a work, the Editor is confident 
that price will not only be retained, but, in all 
 mengeerer 4 greatly raised within a few years. 

e whole will completed (p. v.) in six 
years; so that for a comparatively small an- 
nual expenditure (about six guineas) during 
that period, the subscriber will the most 
complete monograph edition of the works of 
the greatest poet of all ages. Nor ean it be 
ays 5 oe he will be purchasing what is likely 
to fall in value. He will possess a work that 
can never come into the market, but, in its 
pecuniary relations, will stand somewhat in 
the position of a proof engraving, only to be 

by a very limited number. 

The Editor has been anxious thus to state at 


some length the considerations which have | 


urged him to limit the impression of the work 
so strictly ; for however willing, on many ac- 
counts, to seek a more extensive circulation, 
he could not bring himself personally to ask 
for support without taking every means to 
ensure, in their fullest extent, the interests of 
those who are inclined to encourage an ardu- 
ous undertaking of this kind. The risk, more- 
over, was too great to venture the publication 
in the ordinary way; and he was, therefore, 
compelled either to abandon the hope of print- 
ing his materials, or to appeal to the select few 
iikely to understand the merits of the design. 
To those few, the Editor hopes he may, 
without arrogance, avow the design of offering 








In conclusion, I am sanguine this long 
cherished design should not, will not, fail for 
want of appreciation. The works of Shake- 
speare, the greatest of all uninspired authors, 
p es surely be surrounded, in one edition at 
least, by the reading of the student and the 
pencil of the archelogical draughtsman. In 
one edition let every source of useful illustra- 
tion be explored and rendered accessible to the 
student and the future editor; and even if 
there be something redundant, much will re- 


|main suggestive of familiar explanations of 
| obscurities and more popular uses. 


the printer’s autograph certificate that that | 


All communications or suggestions —— 
ing this work should be addressed to the Editor, 
Avenue Lodge, Brixton Hill, Surrey. 
NOTE. 
Subscribers will oblige by giving their names 


in the form in which they should appear in 
list to be affixed to each volume. 


ALMA MATER TO THE ALUMNI OF HARVARD. 
A Poem recited at the Annual Dinner, 
By Georce S. Hitiarp. 


Est oculis credendum! what sights my old 
eyes greet, 

My soboles carissima all gathered round my 
feet ! 

Senes with their locks of snow, and juvenes all 
blooming, 

Thrice welcome is this dies blest, and doubly 
bright its Jumen. 





Cum osculis maternis I fold you to my breast, 

Quot anni sunt elapsi, since you left my shel- 
tering nest, 

Auditis how I tesillate my peech with bits of 
Latin, 

Although, sub rosa be it said, my English comes 
more pat in. 


But now that mei filii are met around my 
board 

Favete linguis for a moment, hear your mother 
speak a word. 

Receive arrectis auribus my loving heart’s 
consilia 

And though I’m senex growing, don’t think my 
teachings sillier. 


You Preses reverende and you my OO tele 
In whose honored capita all kind of 
lore is, 
Take good care of my pueri, keep the youthful 
sound 
And water the virgulta with streams from 
classic ground. 


earned 


SRE ey FOR 
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Let a gentle mansuetudo ever temper your 
rebuke 

Sunt 
overlook, 

The rank weeds of juventus will sponte sua 
die off, 

And if you screw the screws too hard the 
capita will fly off. 


And you my learned clergy, the jewels of your 
mater, 

To see you round my side cor valde delectatur. 

Come put about the cyathus and don’t be me- 
lancholy, 

For I hold it no peccatum for a parson to be 
jolly. 

Eloquio et doctrina I know your honor great is, 

An > the people of your charge vite panem 

is, ; 

Ecclesia officiis your lives and strength are 
spent all, 

Your merits are transcendant—aliguando 
“ transcendental.” 


Your Graca exemplaria I pray you don't 
neglect, 

For clergyman indoctum I hold in no respect. 

And pardon me, my jilii if petulans my tongue 

ows, 
But do not preach on Sundays sermones nimis 

longos. 

And you my legal brood cantores formularum, 

With whom honestas is, I fear, a thing too 
rarum, 

Some of you, if tales be true, diabolus habebit, 

And if he should, well and good, forsan nemo 
flebvit. 

Let not the honorarium, which the lay gents 
call a fee, 

Make your oculos so cecos that the truth they 
cannot see. 

Speak nitide et breviter ; don’t weary courts 
and jury, 

And when you have a finis reached, stop talk- 
ing, I conjure ye. 

And you doctores medicine who armed with 

ill and bolus 
Stand by us, in extremis, to comfort and console 


duleia vitia, which wise men 


us, 

With whom the Britannorum mos is still in 
good repute 

For quidam slay in curribus and qguidam slay 
on foot. 

Dum sumus validi your drugs are in distaste, 

But when mors pulsat at our doors we send 
for you in haste, 

O fortunatus nimium—your slumbers may be 
sound 

For all your Corpora delicti are hidden under 
ground. 


And now Valete omnes, my errand has been 


5 ? 

I Po benediction upon the general head. 

Eheu labuntur anni—how swift the years 
glide by 

But sursum corda my beloved ones, for truth 
can never die. 





DESTRUCTION OF THE TEMPLE OF BACCHUS. 
A PASSAGE FROM A BOY'S EPIC, 

Wei Os the Princess saw her journey 
end; 

Before her rose a fair metropolis 

Shining colossal through the misty Eve, 

With dome, and pinnacle, and minaret, 

With gorgeous frontispiece and cresting 
towers, 

Temple and palace and the abodes of men, 

Wrought of clear marble white as drifted 
snow. 

Thro’ consecrated groves the Princess past, 

W*erein all statues of all forms appeared, 

The workmanship of wisest Dedelns, 

Who moulds with silent band our later age, 
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When aa and Beauty weds, and knightly 
earts 

Are big with the new chivalry of Work. 

Here Zeus Olympius lookt the Titans dead, 

With the bare Bee | of kingly frowns ; 

In marble Heré walkt with that grand pace 

That queens do use; and here in armor clad 

The maiden warrior mighty Pallas leant 

Against her Olive; an uplifted spear 

Poseidon graspt to strike the rending earth, 

And summoned the white steed with foamy 
mane, 

And mouth on tremble with a fiery snort. 

Beside him Hermes, with his restless wand, 

Along the road urged the delaying Dead. 

All forms from plain or forest, sea or shore, 

Mountain and vale, all products of the mind, 

Were gathered here for prophecy or song. 

Not only in the bloom of ripened Thought, 

Had the wise craftsman fixed in sculptured 
moulds, 

Eternal Grace and perfect Loveliness, 

So marry ng melody to marble forms, 

But the enormous bull: of ancient 8, 

The primal rulers of a «.aried world, 

Croucht, stood or lear ‘tid dreadfulness, 

Here a vast engine roa i sereamed aloud, 

Or hissed and bubbled ..t thick flame and 
smoke 

With noisy respiration ; }  e ats like 

An equal front opposed, till midway both 

For mutual harm encoun<ered, and the shock 

Startled the ponderous marble images. 

Here Zagreus, from clencht teeth, defiance 
jarred, 

Porphyrion, Brontes, Arges, Stero 

Rage, goon Phrenzy, and ae willie 
Shapes, 

Gloomed on the air as meteors and foul winds 

In stagnant marshes bred, on sand and sea. 

Here glared Medusa’s head, with frozen orbs, 

And held between strange terror and delight 

The Heart that lookt on its melodious pain. 

Memnonian Statues from grandeval Thebes, 

And of old kings the marble pieties 

Stood round, grey children of the eternal 
Prime, 


Fixing their dead eyes on the passer-by. 

Now paused the Ae deat where a rots. rose 

Sacred to Aphrodité was the fane, 

And entering here awhile with lowly voice 

She prayed serene. But soon tumultuous 
sounds 

Swelled up and thickened on the humming air. 

Then from th fane, passing with sudden haste 

She left those images of Fear and Love, 

Nor paused until her eager feet attained 

A lawny upland, where the orient sun 

Smiled on a temple that before the dawn 

Rose like a marble dream, but westering shone 

On ruins, and departed glory mourned. 

What few white blocks yet stood resisting 
force, 

One piled on other, impious hands assailed. 

Women with flushing cheeks and glaring eyes 

Shouted, when marble fragments snowed the 


ground ; 
Old men whose silver hairs fresh brilliance 
caught 
From the indignant sun, eurst long and loud 
Blaspheming the Great God, or shattered fane 
And Statue with rude axe, or manacled 
The Bacchie priests with rush or withy green ; 
Here youth and maid entreated, raved and 
wept— 
Above the multitude rose eminent 
A Form imperial that with quiet eyes 
Beheld the waste and terror of the scene : 
Approving what he saw; a kingly crown 
Cireled his head, and purple robes adorned 
His stately limbs, no passion lit his face, 
But on his brow sat intellect enthroned— 
This was the Flower of Cretan chivalry, 
Minos, sole judge and sovran of the land, 
Who loving well the old laws and sanctities, 
O'erlockt the grander Life that still renews 
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The ancient order, and with random blow 

Struck down the loveliest growth of buddin 
Time. M 8 

—(The London Leader), ; 


OF CERTAIN TRICKS OF THE IMAGINATION, 
From the Anecdotical papers in Harper's 

fagazine, for August. “An old Gentle. 
man’s Letter,” and attributed to the novelist 
rg 

Dear Sm—The small village of Landeck 
is situated in a very beautiful spot near 
the river Inn, with a fine old castle to the 
southeast, against the winds from which 
quarter it shelters the greater part of the 
village—a not unnecessary sereen ; for east. 
erly winds in the Tyrol are very detestable, 

eed I know no country in which they are 
anything else, or where the old almanac 
lines are not applicable— 
“When the wind is in the east, 

’ Tis neither good for man nor beast.’ 
Some people, however, are peculiarly affect. 
ed by the influence of that sary a they 
tell a story of Dr. Parr—for the truth of 
which I will not vouch, but which probably 
has some foundation in faet. When a young 
man, he is said to have had an attack of ague 
which made him dread the east wind as a 
pestilence. He had two pupils at the time, 
gay lads, over whose conduct, as well as 
whose studies, he exercised a very rigid 
superintendence. When they went out to 
walk, Parr was almost sure to be with 
them, much to their annoyance on many 
occasions. There were some exceptions, 
however; and they remarked that these ex- 
ceptions occurred when the wind was east- 
erly. Boys are very shrewd, and it did not 
escape the lads’ attention, that every day 
their tutor walked to the window, and looked 
up at the weather-cock on the steeple of the 
little parish chureh. Conferences were held 
between the young men; and a carpenter 
consulted. A few days after, the wind 
was in the east, and the Doctor suffered 
them to go out alone. The following day it 
was in the east still. Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday, 
all easterly wind—if the weather-cock might 
be believed. Sunday, Parr went to church, 
and shivered all day. The next week it was 
just the same ‘thing. Never was such 4 
— of easterly wind. Parr was miserable. 

ut at the end of some five weeks, a friend, 
and man of the world, came to visit him, 
with the common salutation of—* A fine day 
Doctor !” 

“No day is a fine day, sir, with an easterly 
wind,” said Parr, with his usual acerbity. 

“Easterly wind ?” said his visitor walking 
toward the window; “I don’t think the 
wind east—yes it is indeed.” . 

“ Ay, sir, and has been for these six weeks, 
answered Parr, sharply. “I could tell it by 
my own sensations, without looking at the 
weather-cock.” 

“Why, Doctor,” answered the other, “the 
wind was west yesterday : that I know ; and 
I thought it was west to-day.” “ 

“Then you thought like a fool, sir,” a0- 
swered Parr. “A man who cannot tell 
when the wind is in the east, has no right to 
think at all. Let him look at the weather- 
cock.” 





“But the weather-cock may be rusty,” 
answered the other; “and your weather- 
cock must be rusty if it pointed to the east 
yesterday ; for it blew pretty smartly from 
the west all day.” , 
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*Do you think I am a fool, sir: do you 
think I am a liar?” asked Parr, oa 

«No; but you may be mistaken, Doctor,” 

‘od the other. “Even Solomon, - you 

made a mistake sometimes; and you 

peng trv now ; and the weather-cock 

Look at the clouds: they are coming ——— 

from the west. If would take my ad- 

vice, you would look to our friend there on 
the top of the steeple.” ‘ 

«| will, sir—I will this moment,” replied 
Parr; and ringing the bell violently, he or- 
dered his servant to take the village n- 
ter and a bottle of oil, and have the weather- 
cock examined and He and his 
visitor watched the whole proceeding from 
the window—the bringing forth of the lad- 
ders, the making them fast with ropes, the 
perilous ascent, and then the long operation 
which seemed much more complicated than 
the mere ~~ of greasing the rusty 
weather-coc “What can the fools be 
about?” said Parr. Inthe end, however, 
the deed, whatever it was, was done; and 
the servant and the carpenter descended, and 
came towards the house. By this time the 
weather-cock had whirled round, pointin 
directly to the west, and the Doctor ask 
— , as soon as the men appeared. 
“ all sir—well: what prevented the vane 
from turning !” 

« A large nail, sir,” answered the man. 

“] will never trust a weather-cock again,” 
cried Parr. 

“ Nor your own sensations either, Doctor,” 
said his friend, “ unless you are very sure 
they are right ones; for if you pin them to 
a weather-cock, there may be people who 
will find it for their interest to pin the 
weather-cock to the post.” 

The two poor pupils from that day forward 
lost their advantage ; but they had six weeks 
of fun out of it, and like the fishes in the 
Arabian tale, “ were content.” 

There is an old proverb, that “ Fancy is 
as good for a fool as physic,” and I believe 
the saying might be carried further still ; for 
there is such a thing as corporeal disease, 
depending entirely upon the mind; and that 
with very wise men too. The effect of 
mental remedies we all know, even in very 
severe and merely muscular diseases. Whe- 
ther Doctor Parr was cured of his eish 
sensations or not, I cannot tell; but I 
have known several instances of mental re- 
medies applied with success; to say nothin 
of — actually seen the incident display 
by old Bunbury’s caricature of a rheumatic 
man enabled to jump over a high fence by 
the presence of a bull. I will give you 
one instance of a complete, though tempo- 
rary cure, performed upon a young lady by 
what I can only consider mental agency. 
One of the daughters of a Roman Catholic 
family, named V——, a very beautiful and 
interesting irl, had entirely lost the use 
of her als for nearly three years, and 
was obli to be fed and tended like a 
child. er mind was acute and clear, 
however, and as at that time the celebrated 
Prince Hohenloe was performing, by his 
prayers, some cures which seemed miracul- 
ous, her father entered into correspondence 
with him, to see if anything could be done 
for the daughter. The distance of some 

thousand miles lay between the Prince and 
the patient; but he undertook to pray and 
Say mass for her on a certain day, and at 
a certain hour, and directed that mass should 
also be celebrated in the city where she re- 








sided, exactly at the same moment. As the 
longitude of the two places was very different, 
a great deal of fuss was made to ascertain 
the precise time. All this excited her imagi- 
nation a deal, and at the hour appointed 
the whole mee. § went to mass, leaving her 
alone, and in On their return they found 
Miss V——, who for years had not been 
able to stir hand or foot, up,-dressed, and in 
the drawing-room. For the time, she was 
perfectly cured; but I have been told chat 
she pee then fell back into the same state as 
before. 

Mental medicine does not always succeed, 
however; and once, in my own case, failed 
entirely. When travelling in Europe, in the 
year 1825, I was attacked with very severe 
quartan fever. I was drugged immensely 
between the paroxysms, and the physician 
conspired with my friends to persuade me 
I was quite cured. They went so far as, 
without my knowing it, to put forward a 
striking-clock that was on the mantel-piece, 
and when the hour struck, at which the fit 
usually seized me, without any appearance 
of its return, they ee me on my 
recovery, and actually left me. Nevertheless, 
at the real hour, the fever seized me again, 
and shook me nearly to pieces. Neither is 
it that mental medicine sometimes fails ; but 
it sometimes operates in a most unexpected 
and disastrous manner; especially when ap- 

lied to mental disease; and ‘fe rather 
inclined to believe, that corporeal malady 
may often be best treated by mental means; 
mental malady by corporeal means. 

A friend of my youth, poor Mr. S—— lost 
his only son, in a very lamentable manner. 
He had but two children: this son and a 
daughter. Both were exceedingly handsome, 
full of talent and kindly affection; and the 
two young people were most strongly at- 
tached to each other. Suddenly, the health 
of young S—— was perceived to decline. 
He became grave—pale—sad—emaciated. 
His parents took the alarm. Physicians 
were sent for. No corporeal disease of any 
kind could be discovered. The doctors de- 
clared privately that there must be something 
on his mind, as it is called, and his father 
with the utmost kindness and tenderness, 
besought him to confide in him, assuring him 
that if anything within the reach of fortune 
or influence could give him relief, his wishes 
should be accomplished, whatever they 
might be. 

“You ean do nothing for me, = dear fa- 
ther,” replied the young man, sadly; “ but 
you deserve all my confidence, and I will 
not withhold it. That which is destroying 
me, is want of rest. Every night, about an 
hour after I lie down, a figure dressed in white, 
very like the figure of my dear sister, glides 
into the room, and seats itself on the right 
side of my bed, where it remains all night. 
If Iam asleep at the time of its coming, I 
am sure to wake, and I remain awake all 
night with my eyes fixed uponit. I believe 
it to be a delusion; bat I cannot banish it; 
and the moment it appears, I am completely 
under its influence. This is what is killing 
me.” 

The father reasoned with him, and took 
every means that could be devised either by 
friends or physicians, to dispel this sad phan- 
tasy. They gave parties; they sat up late ; 
they changed the scene ; but it was all in vain. 
The figure still returned; and the young 
man became more and more feeble. He 
was evidently dying; and as a last resource, 
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it was determined to have recourse to a trick 
to produce a strong effect upon his mind. 
The plan arranged was as follows. His sis- 
ter was to dress herself in white, as he 
had represented the figure to be dressed, and 
about the hour he mentioned, to steal into 
his room, and seat herself on the other side 
of the bed, opposite to the position which the 
phantom of his imagination usually occupied, 
while the parents remained near the door to 
hear the result. She undertook the task 
timidly ; but executed it well. Stealing in, 
with noiseless tread, she approached her 
brother’s bed-side, and by the faint moon- 
light, saw his eyes fixed with an unnatural 
stare upon vacancy, but directed to the other 
side. She seated herself without making the 
least noise, and waited to see if he would 
turn his eyes toward her. He did not stir in 
the least, however ; but lay, as if petrified 
by the sight his fancy presented. At length 
she made a slight movement to call his 
attention, and her garments rustled. Instantly 
the young man turned his eyes to the left, 
gazed at her—looked back to the right— 
gazed at her again; and then exclaimed, 
almost with a shriek, “Good God: there are 
two of them!” 

He said no more. His sister darted up 
to him. The father and mother ran in with 
lights; but the effect had been fatal. He 
was gone. 

Nor is this the only case in which I have 
known the most detrimental results occur 
from persons attempting indiscreetly to act 
upon the minds of the sick while in a very 
feeble state. Once, indeed, the whole medical 
men—and they were among the most famous 
of their time in the world—belonging to 
one of the chief hospitals of Edinburgh, 
were at fault in a similar manner. The 
ease was this: A poor woman of the port 
of Leith had married a sailor, to whom she 
was very fondly attached. They had one or 
two children, and were in by no means good 
cireumstances. The mati went to sea in 
pursuit of his usual avocations, and at the 
end of two or three months intelligence was 
received in Leith of the loss of the vessel 
with all on board. Left in penury, with no 
means of supporting her children but her 
own hard “a ty the poor woman, who was 
very attractive in appearance, was persuaded 
to marry a man considerably older than her- 
self, but in very tolerable cireumstances. 
By him she had one child; and in the sum- 
mer of the yeat 1786, she was sitting on the 
broad, open way, called Leith-walk, with a 
baby on her lap. Suddenly, she beheld her 
first husband walk up the street directly 
towards her. The man recognised her in- 
stantly, approached, and spoke to her. But 
she neither answered nor moved. She was 
struck with eatalepsy. In this state she was 
removed to the Royal Infirmary, and her 
case, from the singular circumstances attend- 
ing it, excited great interest in the medical 
profession in Edinburgh, which at that time 
numbered among its professors the celebated 
Cullen, and no less celebrated Gregory. The 
tale was related to me by one of their pupils, 
who was present, and who assured me that 
everything was done that science could sug- 
gest, till all the ordinary remedial means 
were exhausted. The poor woman remained 
without speech or motion. In whatever 


position the body was placed, there it re- 
mained ; and the rigidity of the muscles was 
such, that when the arm was extended, 
twenty minutes elapsed before it fell to her 
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side by its own weight. Death was inevitable, 
unless some means could be devised of 
rousing the mind to some active operation 
on the body. From various indications, it 
was jelgod that the poor woman was per- 
py Reape wi and at a consultation of all 
the first physicians of the city, the first hus- 
band was sent for, and asked if he was will- 
ing to co-operate, in order to give his ye 
wife a chance of life. He replied, with deep 
feeling, that he was willing to lay down his 
own life, if it would restore her; that he was 
perfectly satisfied with her conduct; knew 
that she had acted in ignorance of his exist- 
ence; and explained, that having floated to 
the coast of Africa upon a piece of the 
wreck, he had been unable for some years 
to return to his native land, or communicate 
with any one therein. In these cireum- 


stances, it was determined to act immediately, | to 


The professors grouped themselves round 
the poor woman, and the first husband was 
brought suddenly to the foot of the bed, 
towards which her eyes were turned, carry- 
ing the child by the second husband in 
his arms. A moment of silence and sus- 
pense succeeded; but then, she who had 
lain for so many days like a living corpse, 
rose slowly up, and stretched out her hands 
towards the poor sailor. Her lips moved, 
and with a great effort she exclaimed, “Oh, 
John, John—you know that it was nae my 
fault.” The effort was too much for her ex- 
hausted frame: she fell back again immedi- 
ately, and in five minutes was a corpse 
indeed. 

This story may have been told by others 
before me, for the thing was not done in a! 
corner. But I always repeat it, when 
occasion serves, in order to warn people 
against an incautious use of means to which | 
we are accustomed to attribute less power 
than they really possess. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue “Irving Gift,” announced as in press by 
Messrs. Phinney «& Co., Buffalo, is, we learn, a 
collection made in England, of the shorter 
choice pieces of Mr. Irving, in the preparation 
and yuliiestion of which he has had nothing | 
todo. It is published by arrangement with | 
Mr. Putnam. 


Our notice of “ Kossuth and his Generals,” 
mentioned that it was edited by the Hon. H. J. 
Raymond ; this is an error; Mr. De Puy is the 
author, Mr. Raymond writing the Seereduetion 
only. 

We have recently examined the Catalogue 
of a Southern gentleman’s library, who, bei 
on the eve of quitting the United States, wil 
dispose of his excellent collection of standard 
books on favorable terms. It comprises all the 
best works of English authors, with some choice 
French, Italian, and Latin books. DeFoe, Rey- 
nolds, Locke, Malthus, Blair, Johnson, Gold- 
smith, Clarendon, Feltham, Bacon, Gibbon, 
Cibber, Fox, Roscoe, Cowper, Lyttleton, Burke, 
Ben Jonson, Gray, Milton, and, in a word, the 
whole body of British classical writers, chiefly 
in London editions, handsomely bound and in 
good condition, can thus be obtained together 
at economical rates. To colleges, lyeeums, and 
private individuals the opportunity is rare and 
desirable. Mr. Carrille, 17 Broad street, is the 
agent. 


The ye pen arrangement of the new li- 
brary at the national capitol, as sketched in 
Norton's Literary Gazette, embraces a suite of 
five rooms, extending in the te three 
hundred and two feet. There will be two sto- 
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ries of alcoves, the second one receding three 
feet from the first, so as to admit of a gallery 
with but little m; and above the se- 
cond story of aleoves will be a third story, with 
book-cases against the walls. The whole inte- 
rior is to be of iron, and fire 80 as to 
avoid the possibility of another calamitous fire, 
and is to be finished in a style of great archi- 
pa pennly, The eee will be Pe: 
celain. € expense wi amount to $72, 
and the library is calculated, when finished, te 
accommodate 50,000 volumes. Ten thousand 
dollars have been appropriated, and the books 
urchased to take theit place in the new li- 
mi and valuable additions will be made to 
the library from time to time. 

Darrmouta Cottece.—A Wixpratt.—Some 
time in June last there appeared on the wharf 
in Boston, just unladen from a vessel from Li- 
verpool, eighteen large boxes marked “ H. 8. 
. C. to be left at Lebanon Depot.” They 
proved to be books, duty free, without an in- 
voice, or any further aceount. On opening, 
there was found a very miscellaneous collection 
of folios, quartos, and octavos, in German 
a. but some in French and Latin, in vari- 
ous departments of literature, as Theology, 
Law, Natural History, Travels, and Political 
History. Only half the lot has as yet been 
opened, but will be by commencement, and 
arranged on the shelves of the library, for the 
inspection of the curious. The books are old 
but in good preservation, and for anything at 

resent known to the contrary, of very great 
interest and value. The Librarian conjectures 
from the initials, that they came through the 
hands of Henry Stevens, Jr., our Vermont 
countryman, now in England, but from what 
source he does not know. He thinks the num- 
ber of volumes may be from two to three thou- 
sand.—Boston Traveller. 


The annual examination of the Harvard 
College a has been made by the Commit- 
tee appoin or that purpose. the report 
nadie. by Dr. Harris, the efficient Saleen! it 
— the present number of volumes in the 
library, including the Theological, Law, Medi- 
eal, and agen be libraries, is 92,000. There 
are 26,000 unbound books and pamphlets. 
There have been added during the year 1529 
volumes, exclusive of 2453 pamphlets, Of 
these 676 volumes, and 1949 pamphlets were 
special donations.—Cambridge Chronicle. 


Mr. Walsh’s last Paris letter to the Journal 
of Commerce has the following announcements 
of new works:—A Paris bookseller advertises 
that recent and home product of the National 

rinting office at Vienna, The Antiquities of 
os (in Spanish) by de Rivere and de Iseudi, 
Directors of the National Museum of Lima. It 
is a quarto, with a folio atlas of fifty-eight co- 
lored plates. The prices are two hundred 
francs. The work exhibits the archwological 
treasures of the ancient empire of the Incas. 
The firm of Nachette advertisean Essay on the 
Foundations of Human Knowledge and the 
characteristics of Critical Philosophy, by M. 
Cournot, the eminent geometrician and In- 
spector General of Public Instruction; also, a 
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a of the principal psychologi 

fies by Mt Adolphe Garnier, Profesor of 
‘acu tte 

seaue Pallevene = foe phon 


fe Chasles has continued hi 
favorable review of Mr. Ticknor’s Histen 


. : ry of 
Spanish Literature. He rejoices that the Amo. 
rican author has fully vindicated the mee 

tothe Adventures of Gil Blas. 
We have a new edition of the translation of 
the Koran, from the Arab text, by Kasimetski, 
interpreter of the French ion in Persia, 
There are corrections and additional notes, 
Mr. Nasica, a Judge of the Court of Appeals, 
has printed a e octavo, with the titl, 
Memoir of the ey and Youth of the Em. 
= Napoleon, to his twenty-third year. He 
as prefixed an “historical notice” of Napo- 
leon’s father, and 


nded a genealogical tre 
of the omy pel y. The thal bo dons 
cated to the Prince President. Two volumes 
are advertised of the History of Christian The. 
ology in the A lical oe by R. Russ, Pro- 
fessor in the Faculty of Theology, and at the 
Protestant Seminary, in Strasburg. 


The Paris correspondent of the National In- 
telligencer, in a letter dated the 12th instant, 
says :—“ Our worthy Consul in Paris, Mr. S. G, 
Goodrich, has just added to his literary fame 
and to his reputation as a writer of useful 
books by a new work in French, to which [ 
believe allusion has not yet been made in my 
letters. It is entitled ‘The United States of 
America: A Statistical, Historical, Geographic, 
Industrial, and Social Compendium, for the use 
of those who seek precise information respect- 
ing this portion of the New World.’ There are 
few men more competent than Mr. Goodrich to 

roduce a useful standard work upon this sub- 
ject. He has been indefatigable in the collection 
of his information, and in his numerous and well 
arranged tables he has amassed and placed with- 
in ready reach an immense amount of useful 
knowl The work cannot fail to supply a 
want which has been much felt in Europe, and 
will be of great use to the thousands of emi- 
grants who are daily, and laboriously, and, till 
this work appeared, almost vainly, seeking in- 
formation touching our country. It will, I 
presume, be translated into German for the use 
of German emigrants, Indeed, it would, I thiak, 
well bear translation into lish for cireu- 
lation in England and the United States 
The work is brought out in very handsome 
style by one of the first publishers in 
Paris, Messrs. Guillaumin & Co., rue de Riche- 
lieu 14.” 


We have from the London publishers, Messrs. 
Hooxnam & Sons, the 3d No. of the New Quar- 
terly Review. Its are varied, vigorous, 
ef —) and its independent temper may 
be judged when in replication to the old ques- 
tion, “Who reads an American Book!” it 
predicts that the time may come when the ques- 
tion will be, “ What British publisher will pub- 
lish a book by an English author ?” 





Erratum.—On page 53, first column, 24th line from bot 
tom, transpose weekly and ¢aily. 
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URES 
AND GENIUS OF 


WASHINGTON ALLSTON. 


BY WILLIAM WARE, 
Author of “ Zenobia,” “ Aurelian,” “Julian,” &e. 
THE ABOVE WORK IS IN PREPARATION, AND WILL BE PUBLISHED IN AUGUST. 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., Pustisuzrs, 


BOSTON. 
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No. 288 


A CARD. 
ESTABLISHED 1754. 


ENGLISH PUBLICATIONS IMPORTED. 


YY & CO. to inform the Trade 
etna cay per ween 


London. 
Orders solicited from the Trade throughout the 
rad States and Canadas. 


PARRY & CO, 
$2 and 3 Leadenhall street, Lonpon, 
and 129 William street, New Yorn. jy Sl 


HAWTHORNE'S NEW WORK! 
THE BLITHEDALE ROMANCE, 


INE VOL’ 
JUST PUBLISHED ag A ee UME, 16mo. 





(4000 copies SoLD IN SIX Days.) 


[Opinions of the Press.] 
Having read this work carefully, we do not hesitate to 
rank it above both the ‘ Scarlet Letter’ and ‘The House of 


in power of ion; in sly, ial 
sree of amor, and Sat aan of Wh end ie 


written, and ods fall like nature’s 

music on the ear, sweetly and — Times. 

“It is not only written with much vigor of though 
suggestive to its readers,—a = 

liarity of al! Mr. Hawthorne’s works of fiction.”—Boston 


“If we are not much mistaken, this will prove to be 
the most popular book of the season. There is more 


“No living American writer has the same use of lan- 
guage.”— Newport News. 

“After I had read the book for the story’s sake, I went 

the art, and was delighted with its 

licate of character 

esign. There are 

orthy of Tennyson, the rarest 
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Southern and Western Booksellers Notice. 


THE REAL “UNCLE TOM” Now Ready! 
Unparalleled and Extraordinary Sale!! 
EIGHT THOUSAND COPIES SOLD!!! 


In advance of publication—and demand constantly increasing for this popular, new and interesting work, entitled 


LIFE AT THE SOUTH: 


“UNCLE TOM’S CABIN” AS IT IS, 
Being Narratives, Scenes, and Incidents in the real “life of the lowly.” 


By W. L. G. SMITH, Esa. 


The above Work contains over five hundred pages; printed on fine, white paper; clear, new type; beautifully illue- 
trated with numerous spirited engravings and Slegantly bound in gilt—Retail Price, Invariably €1 50. 4 


Published simultaneously by 
GEO. H. DERBY & CO., Burrato; anv C. L. DERBY & CO., Sanpusxy Crry. 





Southern and Western Booksellers will save time and freight by ordering from Dersy & Co., 


and | of Sandusky City. 


AGENTS WANTED IMMEDIATELY, to sell the above, to whom large discounts will be made. 


ADDREsS 
C. L. DERBY & CO., Pustisuers, 


SANDUSKY CITY, 0. a7 


TWENTY-THIRD 


CINCINNATI BOOK TRADE SALE. 


~~ 








TS UNDERSIGNED respectfully announce to the Trade that their next Semi-Annual 


Sale will commence on 
MONDAY, the 4th day of October next, 
For which they solicit consignments of 


BOOKS, STATIONERY, PUBLISHERS’ STOCK, 
Stereotype Plates, Ac., &c., 


To be sold according to the Rules and Regulations which have been previously observed. 


N. B. The Catalogue will be pat to press on the 25th of August, and Invoices should be received a few days previ- 
orward their goods early. 

The large and rapidly increasing demand for Bogks in the West renders our sale a very useful and convenient 
medium for Eastern Publishers to increase their sales by introducing their works into new markets. 

*,* Those of the Trade who have n2ver patronized our sale we refer to those who have, with the assurance that 
nothing on our part shall be wanting to erit the approbation of all concerned. 

Liberal cash advances made on receipt of goods when required. 


HAYDEN & HUBBARD, 
Trade Sale Rooms, Southeast corner of Fifth and Walnut streets, 


UP STAIRS. 


EVENING SALES 


Of BOOKS, STATIONERY, é&c. are held during the business season, for which and for private 
sales consignments are solicited. H. & H. 
Cincinnati, July 31, 1832. jy3l St 





THE SECOND AND LAST SUPPLY IS NOW READY FOR DELIVERY. 


Price $7 00. 
London Price, ; ‘ ig ; : $7 50 
Former New York Price, . ‘ . 9 00 


THE LONDON CATALOGUE OF BOOKS. 


WITH THEIR 


Sizes, Prices, and Publishers’ Names. 
1816—1851. 


introduced iuto this edition, which it is presumed will be found useful. 
The New Books of 1851 have been added up to the time that each sheet passed through the press. The delay occa- 
sioned in publishing the work has been by a desire to make it as correct as possible, and to incorporate all the 
alterations in price, &c., up to the date of publication. 
Pt in many instances have been made more intelligible. The Authors’ Names have also been more correctly 
arran = 
Works publishes tn series, such as Lardner’s nee ey Bohn’s Libraries, &c., although stil] remaining under their 
Seton eee ene aoe manne. i Soe Aes hout; so that those who do not remember in 
Secton-eny partioutar bouk wes gubliened. wi be able to find it without trouble. 
Dates Works relating to Voyages snd Trave as well as S jae Reperta, hee. eve mow ieuend, 
n hong ee nek as Jones, th, Taylor, Wil Wilson, considerable difficulty has existed in out 
the name is not known. To facilitate a duplicate list of each, in one alphabet, be 
“Refenges ae Fabris ode heleert a bar i be obverved thatthe proven 
2 arrangement 0! to; but it wi re) present is 
P on contains nearly one fourth 


more matter. 
the “ London Catalogue of Books, 1816—51,” to it. Subse- 


i 
quent editions will not embrace so |: a period of years; and, as this k will not be reprin it will be well to 
bear in mind that the only correct record of books published some thirty-five years back is to be found in the present 


Lonpon: THOMAS HODGSON, 
DAVID DAVIDSON, AceEnt, 109 Nassau street, New York. 

















Orders of any Bookseller; or, on receipt of a remittance of $7 direct to Davip Davipson, the book will be sent free 
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LOTOS EATING. A Summer Book. By 
G. W. Curtis. Author of “Nile Notes of a How- 
adji,” “The Howadji in Syria,” &c. 12mo., beautifully 
Tilustrated from designs by Kensett. . 


and dainty felicities of lan, volume is what its 
title indicates—the reverie of a summer’s me, 
should be read in summer haunts, accom 
music of the sea-shore or breezy hil 
claiming no higher character than 
light reading, it will enhance the er 
both at and abroad, as one of the 
and original of American writers. 

This mosaic-work of ideas, scenes, and feelings, makes 
the book very pleasant to follow. The reader becomes 
himself a lotos-eater ; yet we are not sure, that when he has 
got to the end af this little book, he has not obtained a 
more vivid, accurate, and enduring impression of Ameri- 
cam, souneey i ~ “— have been iy ye to him by 

ard and local lines, however perfect aguerreo! 
used in their transfer to his mind. —London A . 
MYSTERIES: or, Glimpses of the Superna- 

tural. Containing Accounts of the Salem Witchcraft, 
The Cock Lane Ghost, The Rochester Rappings, The 
Stratford Mysteries, Oracles, Astrology, Dreams, De- 
mons, Ghosts. Speetres. &c. By CuarLes WyYLtys 
ELuioTT. 12mo., paper, 60 cents; muslin, 75 cents. 


A quaint, pithy collection of essays on the “right side 
of Nature,” describing at full length all the weird and 
wonderful manifestations in history, magic, second sight, 
Salem Witchcraft, Rochester Knockings, &c., &c. °o 
work on the subject has a more remarkable 
marvellous legends. 


MARCO PAUL’S VOYAGES AND TRA- 
vels. By Jacos Asporr. 16mo., tastefully bound and 
beautifully illustrated, 50 cents. 

Orper or THe sVoLUMEs.—Marco Pavt—1. In New 
York—2. On the Erie Canal.—3. In Maine.—4. In Ver- 
mont.—5. In Boston —6. At the Springield Armory. The 
first four Volumes are now ready. 


They very pleasantly combine instruction with amuse- 
ment, and the author makes Marco Paul’s adventures 
every reader's adventures. We walk with him through 
busy, bustling New York; or with him visit the Erie 
Canal. Every page has a charm and every scene an in- 
terest, which makes a lasting impression on the young 
reader’s mind. Popular as were the Franconia Stories, 
these will be even more so. bag are well calculated to 
please and instruct.— Worcester Palladium. 

We confidently expect that omy child in the State able 
to read will soon be furnished with them.—Syracuse Jour. 


HILDRETH’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
a a OF AMERICA. Sixth and concluding Vo- 
ume. 

First Sertes—From the First Settlement of the Coun- 
try to the Adoption of the Federal Constitution. By Ricu- 
ako Hitprern. 3 vols., 8vo., muslin, $6 00; Sheep, $6 75; 
half calf, $7 50. 

Seconp Serxies—From the Adoption of the Federal 
Constitution to the End of the Sixteenth Congress. By 
Ricuarp HitpretH. 3 vols., 8vo., muslin, $6 00; sheep, 
$6 75; half calf. $7 50. 

This is, we believe, the first attempt at a camplete His- 
tory of the United States. The er who desires to in- 
form himeelf in all the particulars, military or political, 
of the American Revolution, will find that they have been 
scrupulously collected for him by Mr. Hildreth —London 
Athenaum., 

It has condensed into consecutive narrative the sub- 
stance of hundreds of volumes.— London Li erary Gazette. 

His work fills a want, and is, therefore, most welcome. 
Its positive merits in addition to those we have before 
mentioned. are impartiality, steadiness of view clear ap- 
preciation of character, and, in point of style, a terseness 
and conciseness not unlike Tacitus, with not a little, 
too, of Tacitean vigor of thought, stern sense of justice, 
sharp irony, and profound wisdom.—Methodist Quarterly 
Rev 


tew. 
The History of the Revolution is clearly and succinctly 
told.—North American Review. 

The chief oe y Mr - a nope work are Sey ant 
candor of spirit, and perspicuity terseness of style.— 
Southern Lawery Gazette. 


assortment of 


THE MOTHER AT HOME; or, The Princi- 
les of Maternal Duty familiarly Illustrated. By Joun 
. C. Aspott, author of “The Child at Home,” “ Jo- 
—— a wy aa . —_ ~ eoeus,” 
“ Napoleon, c. ery grostly mpro and en- 
larged. With numerous ngravings. 16mo., muslin, 

60 cents. 

Since the original publication of these works, they have 
been trans} into many different languages, have 
been circulated extensively throughout the Christian 
world. The favor with which they have thus been re- 

ed has led to the republication of them at this time 
nanew and greatly improved form. The works have 
been carefully revieed and much enlar and the 
various scenes and incidents described in are illus- 
trated with numerous engravings, which, it,is hoped 
= aid in making them attractive both to parents and 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, 


329 PEARL STREET, FRANKLIN SQUARE, 


HAVE NOW READY: 


PIERRE; or, The Ambiguities By Hermann 
MELVILLE. 12mo., paper, @1 00; muslin, $1 25. 
Let Mr. Melville write as much as he 
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BLEAK HOUSE. By Crartes Dickens. With 
Illustrations. 12mo., Part V. now ready. Publlishing 
in Numbers, 12% cents each. 
Full of humor, pathos, and power, all marshalled with 
the utmost skill of this master.—N. Y. Daily Times. 
It cannot fail to tens of thousands of readers.— 
. ¥. Com, Adv. 
One devours a number at a sitting, and, like Oliver, 
“asks for more.”—N. Y. Independent. 


Bids fair to take precedence of any of its author's pro- 
ductions.— Boston Fimes. d P 


HISTORY OF THE RESTORATION OF MO- 
NARCHY IN FRANCE. By Atpuonse pe Lamar- 
Tine, author of “The History of the Girondists.” 
Vols. 1. and I1., muslin, 75 cents each, 


The vivid and graphic of Lamartine alone can por- 
tray to the life the complicated history of France. Lamar- 
tine possesses peculiar merit as a historian—that 
while his poetic genius does not mislead him into the sub- 
stitution of romance for fact, it enlivens the details of po- 
litical and military affairs with the pic e effeet of 
— and passing dramatic action. Now can be 
rot, interspersed with all thie plevarosque abd, poetic do- 
yet, in 8 picturesque ic de- 
eription teat rivals the council-meetings and the battle. 
scenes of Homer—are philosophical observations, most 
pertinent and profound. not forced upon the reader, but 
introducing themselves with an air of naturalness and 
grace.—Independent. 


PEQUINILLO. A Tale. By G. P. R. James, 
Esq. 8vo., paper, 56 cents. 
I post 
cunts fa ee uel note — of ptaed mapa Le 


more American. 

We have have read it, as we do all Mr. James’s novels, 
with lively interest. “ pe gee one the conjuror, is one of 
his best and most marked characterse—one which leaves 
his work in the memory as distinct as Don Quixotte or 


Sancho Panza. The storyis ———* told, and the moral 
effect, as usual with chaste and beautiful writer, is 
ectly unexceptionab! Scotts Weekly. 





LIFE AND WORKS OF ROBERT BURNS. 
Edited by Ropert Cuampers. In Four volumes. Vols, 
L, IL, and IIL, 12mo., muslin, 75 cents each. 

Mr. Chambers’s edition is the completest presentation 
of the Scottish poet now, or likely to be hereafter, in ex- 
istence.—Literary World, 

It will probably prove the best life and edition of 
Burns’s works that has yet appeared.— Protestant Church- 
man, 

This is the best planned edition of the life and writings 
of Burns we have ever seen.—Baltimore American. 

This wili be the most valuable edition of the works of 
Be inimitable Scotch poet ever published.—Christian 

reeman. 


MANUAL OF GRECIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
From the best and most recent Sources. By CHARLES 
AntuHon, LL.D. With numerous Illustrations. 12mo., 
sheep, st %% cents. 

The reputation of Professor Anthon for gee | and 
critical ll, and the singular success with which he 
adapts —— to the wants of Ge cetoms, we too well 
known too — apprec any re- 
commendation.—Rev. ‘ALonzo Porrer, D.D., fi 
of the Union College, now Bishop of the Diocese of P: 
van. 

It will supply all the need for such a book in schools 
and academies, or for reference. The illustrations 
are good. The Eng and Greek index are elaborate 
and valuable.—Ladies’ Repository. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF BARTHOLD 


GEORGE NIEBUHR. With Essays on his Charac- 
ter and Influence, By the Chev: Bunsen, and 
Professors BRANDIS and LoRBELL. Muslin, $1 25. 


Nor do we remember to have ever encountered a series 


too, that they are 
most agreeably trans . The work has been altogether 
judiciously planned and ably executed.—Blackwood’s Mag. 
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AUSTRIA IN 1848-49: Being a History of 

the late Political Movements in Milan, Venice 

Pardy cd Novae Fath Ame Campaigns of Lom: 
Sketches of he ene 
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COSMOS: A Sketch of a Physical Descri 


tion of the Universe. By ALEXANDER Von O emacn. 
Translated the E. C. Otté and 8. 


a ‘i 
H. Paul, Ph. D.. F.C.S. 4 vols., 12mo., muslin, $3 40, 
This volume is occupied 


In method, and 

preceded it in this scien legacy of the old veteran 
philosopher of our age.—Richmond Watchman and (b- 
server. 


dinar’ fame of its venerable rated author—l- 

bany State Register. 

IVAR; or, the Skjuts-boy. A Romance. By 
Miss Caren. From the original Swedish. By Pro- 


Krause. 8vo. paper, 25 cents. 
of scenes, unusual excellence in 


We recommend this work to all who admire scenes of 
daily life told in a natural and easy style. The work ap- 
pears to be ably translated, and have a very large 
sale.— Newark y Advertiser. 


DR. HARRISON’S LATIN LANGUAGE 
An Exposition of some of the Laws of the Latin 
Grammar. By Gessner Harnison, M.D. 12mo. 
sheep, 75 cents. 

It must prove invaluable to the teacher and student. 

A more account of the inflections, relations, 

parts of a fe Ame- 
« mes, 


dition of the author’s own able comments, and there 
be little doubt that it may be consulted by t 
Soot prove 5 weneseieieh 


ly its own. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF COURTESY: with 


Hints and Observations on Manners and Habits. By 
Georce Wixrrep Hervey. 12mo. muslin, 75 cts. 


The author has aimed to treat of those observances of 


ropriety and elegance which are always and 

vberever the language is spoken. He has aiso 

conan vo Beas aoeae and al pecu- 

aaa, Gand $0 traces Eee wrote, Qunpen vo Olrtetiane of ov2r7 
sort nbame.— Courier. 

Such a book to have many readers.— Independent. 

will convince any one that it isa 

le to rely upon in social intercourse.—Greene 

Its simp! its judicious criticisms, its kind admo- 

nitions, s and sometimes sly and telling 


hits, unite to make {ta most valuable family companion 
Its author is a modern CHEesTERFIELD, without - 
mercial Bulletin. 


pancy or irreligion.—N. O. Com 
THE TWO FAMILIES: An Episode in the 


of Chapelton. By the Author of “ Rose Dou- 
las.” 12mo. muslin, 75 cents. y 
fe can commend this book as one of the best of its kind. 


“Tht will win hearts where it wins readers.— Worcester 
Paladium 


The characters are well described. and the flow of the 
narrative easy and pleasing.— Home Journal. 








